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Sites of Settlements in 


the Mountains of Lower Galilee 


D.H.K. AMIRAN 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


Maw has a wide choice of sites for the establishment of his places of habita- 
tion. In a mountainous country like the uplands of Palestine’ there is theoreti- 
cally a wide range of possible sites. A settlement may be sited in a valley, 
either on its floor, on a terrace, or on the slopes. If the slope is selected as a 
site, the village may be situated on its upper, middle or lower part. A second 
class of sites is located as high as possible: on a ridge or even higher on top 
of a mountain, with acropolis-type sites as the most pronounced case. In the 
same category but situated lower down are the hill villages. Of an intermediate 
type are villages sited on spurs which range all the way from a high spur in the 
mountains, isolated by deep valleys, to a low hill isolated by the bends of the 
meander of a valley in the plains. Villages located on flat ground form the 
last group of sites. 

If one surveys sites of settlements throughout Palestine one meets a variety 
of these types. Some of them are concentrated in certain parts of the country. 
In many cases they show a clear relation to the prevalent surface features of the 
region, and one can often see why a particular site was selected. 


1 One may recall that the mountains of Western Palestine rise to 1200 m. above the level of the 
Mediterranean, but 1600 m. above that of the Dead Sea. Relative altitudes in the country are often 
considerable and areas of strong relief by no means rare. 
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A systematic investigation of village sites in the various parts of the country 
is bound to elucidate characteristic relations between topography and settle- 
ment, and will thus make a contribution to the human geography of the Holy 
Land. In the present century basic changes have taken place in the settlement 
of the country. They have brought about a quite different approach on the part 
of settlers to the selection of sites for their villages. This will be the subject 
of a separate paper. 

It is intended to present a series of studies on sites of settlements in the 
various parts of Palestine, of which the present study deals with a region by 
no means characteristic of the country as a whole: Lower Galilee. 


LOWER GALILEE: ITS LAND-FORMS 


The large-scale features of land-forms in Palestine are controlled pre-eminently 
by tectonic structure elements. In Lower Galilee tectonics rule even the small- 
scale features. Here fragmentation of land-forms is very marked. 

Lower Galilee can be divided into two major sections: West and East.” The 
western section resembles the rest of the uplands of Western Palestine in that 
it consists of mountains built of limestone, chalk and related types of rock; but 
faulting has arranged them ina series of ranges separated by tectonic basins. The 
ranges are, from north to south, those of Shagor, Yotvath, Tir'an and Nazareth. 
The detached Giv'ath ha-Moreh near Affula belongs to this group. The basins 
are, in the same direction: Beth Kerem north of the Shagor Range, Sakhnin, 
Beth Netofah and Tir'an. South of the Nazareth Mountains is the big plain of 
‘Emeg Jezreel (Plain of Esdraelon). 

In the Beth Netofah Basin, measuring 14 by 3 km., the tectonic origin is 
most evident: it is actually a small graben. Its bottom is flat and consists of deep 
alluvial fill. The mountains enclosing it rise rather steeply all around the flat 
bottom of the basin with but little talus covering the lowest part of the 
slopes. 

In a modified and much more restricted way these features are repeated in 
the other basins; everywhere slopes rise sharply from the valley bottoms. 

As to the mountains, we may distinguish two parts built of different materi- 
al which is expressed in quite different forms. The three northern ranges, 


* D.H. Kallner & E. Rosenau: The Geographical Regions of Palestine, Geographical Review, 29, 
1939, pp. 61-80, map p. 62. Cf. the revision of this map in the forthcoming Aflas of Israel. 
Jerusalem, 1956, sheet II/7. 
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including Mount Tir‘an, consist of permeable limestones and dolomites of 
Cenomanian age, which gives them steep and: massive features. The southern 
range — that of Nazareth — is composed of much softer, semipervious rocks: 
chalk and marl of the Santonian division of the Cretaceous and of Eocene 
age. These give the mountains of Nazareth much softer and less massive forms. 

The ranges and basins of Lower Galilee are aligned in a direction quite 
singular in Palestine, from west to east (or more exactly WSW-ENE). The 
altitude of the ranges varies from 400 to 600m., their relative altitude above 
the adjoining basins being from 300 to more than 400m. 

The eastern part of Lower Galilee is equally singular in structure within the 
western uplands of Palestine. It consists of a series of plateaus, covered by 
basalt sheets which conceal the underlying rough limestone relief. These pla- 
teaus are divided from one another by basalt escarpments exceeding 300m. in 
height. The escarpments, and therefore the axes of the plateaus, are oriented 
NW to SE. Each plateau is inclined gently from the escarpment-edge backward, 
toward SW. One therefore ascends on these plateaus gradually to the NE 
until one comes to the sharp rim of the escarpment overlooking the next 
plateau or eventually Lake Tiberias. 

This physiographic background enables us to appreciate the location and 
sites of the villages in relation to local topography. It is obvious that this will 
have to be done separately for the mountain area of the western and central 
part of Lower Galilee and for the plateaus in the east. 


VILLAGES IN THE MOUNTAINS: LOCATION 


Proceeding in our examination of the region from north to south, we note that 
the villages are all located in the basins. In each of the four basins a group of 
villages is to be found. As the basins are elongated, the villages in most cases 
are arranged in strings. 

Seven such villages are to be found in the Beth Kerem Basin from Majd 
el-Kurum to Ramah, with the defunct Kafr ‘Inan as eighth. Along the southern 
edge of the Sakhnin Basin we find three villages of which the village of Sakhnin 
is the westernmost. Four villages surround the flat bottom of the Beth Netofah 
Basin, whereas Tir‘an is the sole village in the basin to which it has given its 
name. 


From the latitude of the Tir‘an Basin and north of it we find a total of 31 
villages in the area under investigation. 16 of these or 52 per cent are located 
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Fig. 1. Lower Galilee: Distribution and types of settlements. 


I, 11—mountains and hills; 1l—the four main ranges; plains and basins without shading; 
Ill—villages outside Lower Galilee. N—Nazareth. 
1-11—types of village sites, as follows: 1~—on plain or flat ground; 2—hill; 3—low on 


slope; 4—middle of slope; 5—high on slope; 6—spur; 7—ontalus; 8—mountain; 
9—acropolis (hill-top); 10—saddle; 11—ridge. (Drawn by M. Seydewitz-Karmon) 
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in or around the edges of the intermontane basins characteristic of Lower 
Galilee. To these might be added the village of Sha‘b adjoining the deep 
indentation of the Hilazon Valley before its outlet into the Haifa Plain, and in 
a way Mughar as well,® overlooking as it does the broad section of the Salmon 
Valley which is here the eastward continuation of the Sakhnin Basin. If 
furthermore we add four sites located at the border of the Haifa Plain, two of 
them defunct at present, we arrive at the number of 22 villages or 71 per cent 
of the total in that area; the location of these is directly connected to basins, 
leaving only six located in the mountains proper. 

It is not difficult to analyse the reasons for the location of most of these 
latter villages. ‘Eilabun commands a locally important pass, Mi‘ar occupies a 
commanding position on the road from Acre and the Haifa Plain to the 
Sakhnin Basin. Shefar‘am is located on the ancient highway* from Acre to 
Nazareth and was an i: portant stronghold on this road until quite recent 
times. It was also one of the perimeter fortresses securing medieval Acre. The 
same applies to ibillin. Tamra and Kabul are villages in strong mountain 
positions, close enough to the western plain to make their lands in the plain 
easily accessible for cultivation. Kaukab next to the ruins of Yotvath (Jotapata), 
the famous fortress city of Flavius Josephus,’ is thus the only mountain village 
in the central part of Lower Galilee. 

Apart from the six villages specified here, there are no villages at all in the 
mountains of Lower Galilee north of the Tir'an Basin. 

The reasons for the location of the villages in the basins are obvious. The 
deep soil at the bottom provides by far the best agricultural land in the 
area. This is preferable not only for field crops but for olive plantations too, 
the major source of essential oils for human consumption in the local economy. 
Since the basins are of tectonic origin, springs issue from their border faults in 
places, or wells may be sunk to reach water at convenient depth. The springs 
of Ramah, for example, are well known, and other villages in the Beth Kerem 
Basin are also located near springs. The basins have the added advantage 
of being natural traffic lanes within their local framework. Some of them 


* The hamlet of Mansura is not considered as a separate unit here, being a branch-village of 
nearby Mughar. 

* For the importance of this road in ancient times cf. M. Avi-Yonah: The Missing Fortress of 
Flavius Josephus, JEJ, 3, 1953, pp. 94-98. 

* The small hamlet of Khirbet Shi‘fat has developed in recent years next to the ancient fortress 
hill and on the saddle to the north. 
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perform this function even in a regional framework, as for instance the Beth 
Kerem Basin through which the road from Acre to Safed passes, and the Tir‘an 
Basin, which carries a section of the (Haifa—) Nazareth — Tiberias road.* The 
rocky nature of the mountains, on the other hand, makes them of small attrac- 
tion to man, apart from the use—or more often misuse—to which they are 
put as pasture. 
THE MOUNTAINS OF NAZARETH 

Entirely different from the conditions outlined so far are those in the moun- 
tains of Nazareth. We may disregard for the purpose of the present discussion 
six villages at the southern and eastern margins of the area: although techni- 
cally situated on mountain ground, the best part of their lands lies in the 
adjoining plains. There remain thirteen settlements in the Nazareth Mountains, 
including the town of Nazareth. Nine of these—69 per cent—are located on 
mountains, placed high in relation to their surroundings, three’ in valleys, 
mainly on broad grounds, and one in an intermediate location. 

This proportion is vastly different from that in the northern area, where 
71 per cent are located in the basins and only 29 per cent in the mountains 
proper. The reasons for this difference are obvious. 

In contrast to the northern ranges, the mountains of Nazareth consist of 
semipervious chalk and marl. These produce a nearly uninterrupted soil cover. 
Agricultural land therefore extends high up the sides of the mountains, often 
to the top. This normally attracts the villages to a higher elevation, and is in 
marked contrast to the basins in the north, where most agricultural land is 
down on the bottom—and the villages with it. 

The correlation between chalky and marly rocks and the distribution of 
villages in this area is striking (Fig. 2). Owing to the semipervious chalks 
and marls there are many springs in this district, most of them small ones. In 
addition a number of active faults give rise to larger springs at Reina and else- 
where. The many springs in the mountains of Nazareth contrast sharply with 
the dearth of springs in the north, and render settlement here much easier than 
in the karstic north of Lower Galilee. 


® The importance of the basins as carriers of E-W through traffic has undergone considerable 
fluctuations, as illustrated by the insignificant role to which the Beth Netofah Basin is relegated at 
present in this respect. 


7 This includes the town of Nazareth. Its oldest part is situated at the foot of the slopes up which 
the town gradually expands. 
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of Fig. 2. Relation between villages and types of rock in the south of Lower Galilee. Prevalent types of rock: 
1—limestone and dolomite; 2—chalk and marl; 3—deep alluvial soil; 4—basalt. 
er. (According to G. S. Blake: Geological Map of Palestine, North. 1: 250,000. Survey of Palestine, 1939.) 
fen (Drawn by M. Seydewitz-Karmon) 
in 
THE VILLAGE SITES® 
The two different types of landscape in the mountain section of Lower Galilee 
yp P 
of not only affect the location of settlement as outlined above. They also find 
ks expression in the prevailing types of site of the villages in the two areas. In 
In the northern part most villages are located in the basins, whereas very few 
* indeed are found on the limestone ranges. The prevailing sites, therefore, be- 
ith long to two groups. Most common are villages sited on slopes, generally on 
i 
the lowest part just above the bottom of the basins. Often they occupy a 
an 
gentle talus, as in the cases of Kfar Manda, Rummana or Uzeir in the 
Beth Netofah Basin, Majd el-Kurum in the Beth Kerem Basin, or Tir‘an in 
= the basin of that name. Sha‘b too is sited low on a slope, but not on a talus. 
-e Bu'‘eina on the south side of the Beth Netofah Basin is somewhat higher up 
ich 8 Compare for the following V.Schwobel: Die Verkehrswege und Ansiedlungen Galilaas in ihrer 


Abhingigkeit von den natiirlichen Bedingungen, ZDPV, 27, 1904, pp. 1-151, especially pp. 123 ff. 
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the slope and Mughar is situated halfway up the slope above the broad Salmon 
Valley. So is Deir el-Asad above Bi‘'na in the Beth Kerem Basin. The second 
group of low sites are the villages built on low hills in the basins. Examples 
of this type are, among others, Bi‘na, Nahf and Sajur in the Beth Kerem Basin, 
Sakhnin at the edge of the basin of that name, the small town of Shefar'am, 
and many of the villages on the outer border of the area, such as Ruweis, Damun 
and Birwa overlooking the borders of the hills and the Haifa Plain. Villages 
sited on low spurs belong to the same category, as for instance Ramah in the 
Beth Kerem Basin or Mansura above the Salmon Valley. 

An Arab village is never sited on flat ground, it always spreads either on tothe 
nearest slope or preferably on to the next hill. The reason for this selection of 
village sites is obvious in the case of the Beth Netofah Basin: its bottom 
suffers from seasonal inundations, which turn much of it into bog for weeks and 
even months on end. In the case of the other three basins the alluvial bottom, 
although not swampy in the winter, gets muddy during the individual rainy 
spells and is not an inviting site. But there are obviously other reasons as well, 
considerations of security. In the selection of a site, local strategic advantages 
are carefully weighed. This becomes especially evident in the case of the Beth 
Kerem Basin. The Haifa/Acre—Safed highroad passes through it. This has 
been since ancient times a cross-link in the road system connecting the coast 
with the Jordan Valley and Trans-Jordan, a feeder to the via maris. Easy com- 
munications here meant greater security risks. Every village, therefore, is located 
off the plain—on a hill as Bi‘na, Nahf, Sajur or Kfar ‘Inan (on the slope of a 
hill), a low spur as at Ramah, or the adjoining slope as at Majd el-Kurum (low) 
or Deir el-Asad (higher up). Each of these villages, with the possible exception 
of Majd el-Kurum, grew up on the site of greatest local strategic advantage. 

All this becomes the more evident in contrast with modern Jewish villages 
which express very different principles. Shezor in the same Beth Kerem Basin 
is sited on the bottom of the basin. Ahihud and Yas‘ur are located on the flat 
margin of the Haifa Plain, adjoining the foot of the same hills on which once 
stood the village of Birwa. This basic difference in approach has become pos- 
sible for two reasons. The first is technical: modern drainage installations 
make it possible to keep the village dry even on flat ground and soft soil. The 
second is an expression of the feeling of security of the modern Jewish settler 
compared with the constant need for protection felt by Arab villagers through 
centuries of insecurity. 
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The few villages located in the mountains proper follow the pattern usual 
in other mountain sections of the country. They prefer mountain-tops like 
Kaukab or Mi‘ar, or hill-tops like Shefar‘am. ‘Eilabun too occupies a hill-top 
but this hill is located on a saddle important in the local road net. Others are 
sited on spurs: Ibillin and Kabul, and in a way even Kaukab. 

It is only to be expected that in the mountains of Nazareth mountain-top 
sites should be as frequent as they are rare in the northern sector with its inter- 
montane basins. They include villages on pronounced mountain-tops of 
which ‘Ilut is the most prominent example, with Kefar ha-Horesh, Japhia and 
Mash-had as other examples. ‘Ein Mahil is sited high up on a slope and Ma'lul 
was on a ridge. Migdal ha-‘Emeq and Tamrur too are on mountains, overlook- 
ing the plain of ‘Emeq Jezreel. Instances of low sites are much less frequent 
here. Nazareth covers all of the slope, with its nucleus on the lower part. Reina 
too occupies the lowest part of the slope,’ and Kafr Kanna is situated on the 
middle part of a slope. It might be reasonable to assume that these two viilages 
situated on the ancient road from Haifa— Nazareth to Tiberias were attracted 
downhill towards the road. 


® Reina was originally situated on the lowest part of the right-hand slope of the Sippori Valley. The 
houses of the village suffered severe damage in the earthquake of 1927, as they had done during 
earlier strong earthquakes. The engineers then ordered the village to be evacuated and a new 
village was built on a low spur adjoining the old site in the south. But apparently the experience 
was not terrifying enough, for many villagers have since repaired houses in the old quarter 
and reoccupied them. They will no doubt one day pay the price of their imprudence. 
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A Graeco-Jewish Epigram 
from Beth She‘arim* 


M.SCHWABE and B. LIFSHITZ 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


INTRODUCTION 


In the course of the excavations conducted by Dr. N. Avigad at Beth She‘arim 
in 1954, fragments of a white marble slab were found in the courtyard of cata- 
comb No. 18. The fragments lay close together, so that they could be assembled 
without difficulty (Pl. 9A), and contained the second epigram to be found so far 
at this site.’ 

The slab is 0.885 m. in length, 0.663 m. high and 0.03 m. thick. Above 
the inscription is a heading: EYAOT1A TH OCIA. The first and second words of 
the inscription are some distance apart, and in the intervening space are depict- 
ed a number of Jewish symbols: a seven-branched candlestick (menorah) in the 
centre, the ethrog (citron) and /ulav (palm branch) to the right, and the shofar 
(ram’s horn) and incense-shovel (mahbathah) to the left (Plate 9A). The menorah 
rests on a wide base with three feet. The inscription itself is divided into two 
parts, the .irst consisting of four lines and the second of five. The space be- 
tween the two parts is decorated with leaves. The lines are of different lengths; 
their beginnings are aligned, but not their ends. The first and the ninth lines 
are the longest. The ends of all the lines, except the first, are also ornamented 
with space-filling designs. The slab has two lacunae, and it was necessary to 
supplement the first two letters in the last word of the fourth line. 


The inscription reads as follows: 


* Published in Hebrew in EI, 4, 1956, pp. 104-110.—For the circumstances of the discovery of this 
inscription cf. N. Avigad: Excavations at Beth She‘arim 1954, IEJ, 5, 1955, pp. 234-5, Pl. 32 B. 

1 The first inscription was discovered during the third excavation campaign in January 1939, and 
published with full commentary by M. Schwabe: A Graeco-Jewish Epigram from Beth She'‘arim, 
BJPES, 6, 1939, pp. 105-114, 159-177 and sbid., 7, 1939, pp. 17-21 (Hebrew). A reprint of the article 
appeared in Beth She'arim Studies, 1. Jerusalem, 1940 (Hebrew, with English summary). 
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EYACSTIA THoCIA 


K AP YANON 
AG el ENAIHC? 
OH KATOAEMINENCAAEZHNOBI A~ 
Hi TEPOCEHCT LOY 

TOY IM A Tom 

DO IMENOICAIE! ~ 
AHAM 4 COKAIMETATEPMABIOY ~ 
“NEON HAACKYAECY TONAY @ ICEXol TETIACY Ton ~ 


Evaoyia ti 

of Kapteping of} ua Aipavov pépet HE AaUTPaV 

ct- uviav dé évOdde ZnvoPia/untépos Efic tlovoa [Eq]- 
he coi pakaptatn Kaptdcg edipato/fv téKeg 
far evoeBinv Aayovwv/pélet yap Epya Evi aiei,/ 

ah Kal peta TEpua Biov/veov Hd’ Exotte 
TAOUTOV. 
e- 


This tomb contains the mortal remains of the noble Karteria and preserves to eternity 


- her glorious memory. Zenobia has brought her here for burial, thus fulfilling her Ss 
- mother’s wish. Your offspring, your pious daughter (for the child always accomplishes i 
ed lorious deeds among mortals), has erected this monument to your memory, in order 4 
J y 
” that both of you may enjoy eternally new riches when life has ceased. 
This is the only place at Beth She‘arim where the name Karteria has been 
found. It does, however, occur in Egypt.” Names derived from the same root 
oe appear frequently in Greek inscriptions in various forms;* a Jew by the name 
lis 
* Pupiri greci e latini, Publ. Soc. Ital., III, 182, 2. 
nd ’ F. Preisigke: Namenbuch. Heidelberg, 1922; and compare W. Pape & G. E. Benseler: Worterbuch 
m, der griechischen Eigennamen. Braunschweig, 1863-70 ad voc. The name is mentioned in an inscription 
le from Phrygia (W. Ramsay: The Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia. Oxford, 1895, p. 272, No. 192). The 


name is perhaps a translation of a Hebrew name. 
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of Kaptepoc is mentioned in an inscription from Palmyra dating from A.D. 
211.‘ If the completion [Ze]nobia is correct, then this name appears in an un- 
published Latin inscription from Caesarea (now in the Hanna Szenes Museum 
at Sdoth-Yam). In Palestine we find the name Zenobios in inscriptions from 
Moab’® and Ashkelon.® A Zenobia is mentioned in a Jewish inscription dis- 
covered at Beth She‘arim in catacomb No. 1.’ We have hitherto known of only 
two Jewesses bearing this name, but it was quite common at Palmyra.” Special 
importance was, of course, attached to the name in the days of Zenobia, Queen 
of Palmyra, who reigned from A.D. 266 until the destruction of Palmyra in 273; 
it was probably at that time that the name was adopted by the Jews. The two 
women called Zenobia may, therefore, have been of Palmyrene origin. If they 
were, we may have a clue to the date of our inscription, for the transport of 
Jewish dead from Palmyra for burial in Beth She‘arim naturally ceased after 
the destruction of Palmyra by the Emperor Aurelianus.* However, the date of 
destruction of Palmyra can only be taken as a terminus ante quem; it should be 
borne in mind that even if our inscription was written for a Palmyrene Jewess, 
we have no evidence that Zenobia’s mother was brought from there for burial 


in Beth She‘arim. She may quite possibly have come to Palestine with her 
family some time before her death. 


COMMENTARY 


Heading: Evdoyia: ‘Praise’ or ‘glory’ occurs both in Greek literature’? and in epigraphy. 
Eternal (&y"jpavtoc) is the glory (ebAoyiax) of the heroes who fell for the freedom of 
Greece, says the poet Simonides in his epitaph on the dead of Thermopylae.'! A Graeco- 
Jewish inscription from Apamea (Syria)'* has at its end the words: edAoyia n&ow ‘Praise 
to all of them’; in an epitaph from Byblos'* these words are inscribed at the beginning. 
An epitaph from Rome" referring to a Jew from Caesarea contains the words: uvia 
Sixalov el¢ ebAoyiav and the same words are also found in an inscription from Ash- 


* 1. B. Frey: Corpus inscriptionum iudaicarum, \1. Roma, 1952, No. 820; J. Cantineau: Inventaire des 
inscriptions de Palmyre, Vil. Paris, 1931, p. 11, No. 4; also W.H. Waddington & P. Le Bas: Voyage 
archéologique en Gréce et en Asie Mineure, III, Inscriptions. Paris, 1870, Nos. 2571, 2598, 2617, 2619. 

5 A. Alt, ZDPV, 51, 1928, p. 224. 5 M. Schwabe, BJPES, 13, 1947, pp. 149-153 (Hebrew). 
7 Frey, op. cit. (supra, n. 4), II. No. 1035. ® Cantineau, op. cit. (supra, n. 4), p. 11. 
® B. Maisler (Mazar): Beth She'arim, 1. Jerusalem, 1944, pp. 70-71 (Hebrew). 

1° Euripides: Heracles, 356; Aristophanes: Peace, 738; Pindar: Nemeans, IV, 5. 

1 J. M. Edmonds: Lyra Graeca, 11. London, 1931: Simonides, 127, 4. 

™ Frey, op. cit. (supra, n. 4), No. 803. 13 Ibid., No. 870. 


4 I[bid., 1. Roma, 1936, No. 370; compare N. Miller & N. Bees: Die Inschriften der jiidischen Ka- 
takombe am Monteverde. Leipzig, 1919, No. 118. 
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dod:!® [&y]a86év Ké evAoyiav.—doia: This appellation occurs in inscriptions both in 
Palestine and in the Diaspora.'® It occurs for example in an inscription from Beth 
She‘arim (No. 43): In the course of the fourth excavation campaign 
(1953), an inscription was found, mentioning a So1oc Zatopveidoc. 


Line 1: Kaptepinc: for this name see above, p. 79. This is the only place at Beth 

She‘arim where the word ofjua ‘grave’, ‘memorial’, has been found; usually we read: 

TOTO, in 1953 we also found the terms Kkpnnic, &pic. The 

word ofjua was found in an epitaph from Gaza of A.D. 616, and in an inscription 

from ‘Amman.'’ The word occurs in Homer to designate the mound erected on a 

grave;'* it also appears in later literature.'*—Aipavov ‘the mortal remains’ as 

opposed to &p@itoc via ‘eternal memory’, i.e. the monument preserves the memory of 
the deceased and eulogizes her. This reflects the belief of the ancient Greeks in general, 

and of Homer in particular, in the importance of the tomb and monument which recount 
the praise of the deceased to later generations. This belief is also reflected in Hector’s pro- 
mise, before he set out for his fight with Ajax, to hand over the body to the Greeks for 
burial.*° Similar ideas are implied in other inscriptions, and mention should be made 
of an epitaph in Berrhoa (Syria),*! and in an inscription of Cnidus dating from the first 
century B.c.** This idea, which finds expression in our inscription, may perhaps serve 
as proof of the penetration of Greek ideology into certain circles of the Jewish popula- 
tion in Palestine and the neighbouring countries. The Talmud, too, contains evidence of 
the belief that the tomb is intended to preserve the memory of the deceased, though 
with the reservation that ‘No monuments are erected for the righteous (saddigim), their 
sayings are their memorial’ (Yer. Sheqalim II, 47a).—The verb 9épet has a meaning 
similar to that of &x¢t which appears in Greek tragedy.**—~The word Aipavov is the 
popular spelling for Acipavov as is uviav for uvelav; at that time there was no difference 
in pronunciation between ei and [; in its plural form the word conveys the meaning of 
‘remains of the dead’ Aeipava @avévtoc.** ~The adjective occurs quite frequent- 
ly in Homeric epics and in Greek tragedy, where it applies mainly to gods, but also to 
thought”® and praise.** It is in origin a poetic term and appears in Greek prose*’ only 


8 Sefer ha-Yishuv, 1. Jerusalem, 1939, s.v. Ashdod (Hebrew). 

© E. g. Frey, op. cit. (supra, n. 4), I. Nos. 151, 158, 268, 363, 733. The appellation So1es occurs in 
inscriptions from Rome, ibid., Nos. 100, 111, 145, 321, etc. 

7 BLM. Abel, RB, 45, 1936, pp. 234-59; A. Alt, ZDPV, 51, 1928, pp. 268-270. 


18 Iliad, 2, 814; 7, 86-89. 19 Plato: Gorgias, 493a; compare Herodotus I, 93; IV, 72. 
0 Iliad, 7, 86 ff.; cf. E. Rohde: Psyche (Engl. translation by W. B. Hillis). London, 1925, p. 43; Od., 
4, 584; 11, 75; 24, 30. 21 G. Kaibel: Epigrammata Graeca. Berlin, 1878, 527, 4-5. 
22 Ibid., 204, 16-17. 23 Euripides: Phoenissae, 1531; cf. Aeschylus: Choephori, 581. In Kaibel, 


op. cit. (supra, n. 21), 261a, we find a similar use of gépew. 

*4 Sophocles: Electra, 1113; H. G. Liddell, R. Scott & H.S. Jones: Greek Lexicon. Oxford, 1940, s.v. 
* Tiad, 24,88. °° Ibid., 9,413; cf. also Theognis: Kyrnos, 245; and Anthologia Palatina, VII, 43, 3. 
*7 Cf. Liddell, Scott & Jones, op. cit. (supra, n. 24), s.v., and the examples quoted there. 
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at a late stage.—As to the word pviav, in Graeco-Jewish inscriptions the formula uvetac 
xaptv occurs frequently.—A problem of some difficulty is presented by the syllable ¥¢, 
which is the Homeric form of fj ‘or’. In our inscription it means ‘and’. We may assume 
that the author put in the word metri gratia, as it is required by the participle form o@Cov. 
However, there is one verse in Homer where this syllable could be taken as ‘and’, substi- 
tuting for HSE:** moptiog Hé ELAoXov Kata Bentley corrected this 
version to "6é, in which he is followed by later editors.** "Hé could also be taken as a sign 
of exclamation,*® but is found in this sense only in a few tragedies of Aeschylus. 


Lines 3-4, telling how Zenobia buried her mother in the tomb and thereby perpetuated 
her memory, are distinctly close to Homeric language. 


Line 3: OyKato: this aorist 3rd person singular occurs in Homer.*! The verb, in the 
sense: ‘to bury’, occurs in literature as well as in inscriptions, as for instance in a Gerasa 
epitaph,”* and in a Jewish inscription from Rome.**—ww: This is the epic and Ionic 
form of the accusative singular of the personal pronoun. 


Line 4: Mntépoc: the only form occurring in Greek prose is the abbreviated form 
(syncope) which omits the letter €; the non-abbreviated form occurs occasionally in 
poetry. Homer always uses the full form utp without syncope, and the author of our 
epigram seems to have chosen this in order to enhance the poetic note of his work.— 
éjc: this genitive of the possessive pronoun does not generally occur in Attic prose, but 
is very common in Homeric epic, where it is sometimes placed after the noun to which 
it refers, as is the case here.—The verb tia (=tiwa@) serves in Homeric epic and in 
later literature as an expression of respect and veneration felt towards gods and men; it 
occurs in the Iliad,** and in the writings of Theognis.**—In our epigram the verb is 
linked with [@p]nypoobvat. The completion is certain, as the blank space corresponds 
exactly to the width of the two letters €9. The word occurs in epic and later poetry;*® it 
is found in the plural in the writings of Apollonius of Rhodes,*’ a Greek poet of the 
3rd century B.c. It is worth mentioning that this word also appears in an inscription 
from Attica dating from the middle of the 5th century B.c.** 


Line 5: the second part of the epigram opens with an appeal by the daughter to her 
mother in the vocative waxapta&tn, which is the superlative of uxxap= ‘blessed’, ‘bliss- 


Iliad, 5, 162. 
** Cf. the commentary to this verse in W. Leaf: A Companion to the Iliad. London, 1892; he endorses 
*é but regards the use of this word as ‘a slight but natural irregularity’. 


3° Cf. Liddell, Scott & Jones, op. cit. (supra, n. 24), s.v. 31 E.g. Iliad, 10, 31. 
82 C. Welles in Gerasa (ed. Kraeling). New Haven, 1938, Nos. 219, 221. 

33 Frey, op. cit. (supra, n. 4), I. No. 358. 34 Thad, 9, 603. 
3° VIII, 621. 8° Iliad, 17,697; Sophocles: Philoctetes, 1144; Od., 16, 340; Pindarus: Pyth. 6, 20. 


37 


Argonautica, 1, 33. 38 Supplementum epigraphicum graecum, 10, 1949, No. 440. 
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ful’. This is a common designation of the gods, to stress the difference between them 
and men.*? However, men too are sometimes given the title uaxapec; for instance, 
Agamemnon is called by Priam © uc&Kxap,*? The form used here is poetic; in Greek prose 
uak&p.oc is used as a designation of the dead. The word does not occur in this sense 
in Homeric epic but is so used by Hesiod.*' This appellation is quite common in epi- 
taphs and has a bearing on the belief that the dead enjoy the status of heroes.** The idea 
that the dead who were righteous in their life-time become ‘blessed’ after death and dwell 
among the gods, is frequently expressed in epitaphs, e.g. in an inscription from Sak- 
kara.*® This adjective also occurs in Jewish inscriptions; for example in two inscriptions 
from Corycus in Cilicia.** The superlative form of this word occurs in a Jewish inscrip- 
tion from the Bosphorean kingdom.** In Judea it occurs in a Jewish inscription from 
Habrah near Iamnia*® and at Caesarea.—xapndc odc: the expression xapmtéc is used 
metaphorically in Greek tragedy: the children of Zeus are called Aiot kapnoi.*7—The 
word 26iyato is a popular spelling for €5e(uato. The act of erecting a monument is 
indicated by this expression in an epitaph from the Hauran.** 


Line 6: Téxec: this epic form of the aorist of tikt instead of étexec, i.e. without the 
augmentum, occurs in Homeric epic.**—#€*: the apostrophe indicates that the author 
meant to write ££ and wrote instead €€’ omitting the vowel @. This elision is contrary 
to metric rules by which only short vowels may by eliminated. The author clearly lacked 
a thorough knowledge of Greek metric rules. The word €€ does not fit the pentametric 
verse, which is otherwise scanned correctly. ~&yavOv: this is a poetic adjective which 
occurs only once in Greek tragedy;°° in Homeric epic it serves as an epithet for men 
and their deeds,*! as for example in the description of the happy life of the inhabitants 
of the island of Syria; there it serves to designate Apollo’s arrows, an allusion to the 
painless death of the islanders.** This epithet was also used by the poetess Sappho in 
eulogizing her friend.°*—Aayévev: this term, in the sense of ‘womb’ occurs only in 
later literature: in the writings of Stobaeus in the 5th century,** and in the argumentum 
on the Euripidean tragedy Phoenissae.—evoeBinv: ‘pious’. The author has probably 
adopted this form of spelling in preference to eboefij, in order to comply with the penta- 
metric form of the verse. The daughter who erected the tomb here indulges in self- 
praise. Why does she call herself ‘pious’? The explanation is given in the next line. 


Thad, 1, 339. 4° jbid., 3, 182. Opera, 141. 
*? Kaibel, op. cit. (supra, n. 21), No. 443; the inscription of Mesambria on the Thracian shore of 
the Black Sea (sbid., 253, ll. 5-6.) 43 FE, Preisigke & F. Bilabel: 


Sammelbuch griechischer Urkunden aus Agypten. Strassburg, 1915, Nos. 4229 ff. 

* Frey, op. cit. (supra, n. 4), I]. Nos. 785, 787; Monumenta Asiae Minoris antiqua, III. Manchester, 
1931, Nos. 205, 237. 45 Frey, op. cit. (supra, n. 4), II. No. 688. 
‘© Sefer ha-Yishuv, 1. Jerusalem, 1939, s.v. man (Hebrew); this adjective is frequent in Christian 
inscriptions, cf. A. Alt: Die Inschriften der Palaestina Tertia. Leipzig, 1921, passim. 

Euripides: Jon,922. W. Ewing, PEFQSt, 1895, p.265, No.117. E.g. Iliad, 1,352; 5, 875. 
5° Aeschylus: Agamemnon, 101. 51 Iliad, 2, 164. 52 Od., 15,410 ff. 
53 Edmonds: op. cit. (supra, n. 11), I. Sappho, 86, 16. 54 Stobaeus, 4, 22, 32. 
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Line 7: T&p is a hint at what was said in the preceding verse: béCet yap KAutT& Epya.— 
The adjective kAuté¢ occurs in Homeric epic as a designation of the deeds of men: 
Epya kAut& are the handicrafts which the goddess Athene taught the daughters of Pan. 
dareus.°* The use of these expressions proves that the author of the epigram was versed 
in Greek literature generally, and in Homeric epic in particular—if not from reading, 
then at least from hearing. Mention should be made here of the fact that paraphrases, 
metaphoric expressions and forms taken from literary sources are quite usual in inscrip. 
tions, especially in epitaphs.—The verb EC occurs seldom in Attic prose and in 
comedy, but is found in epic poetry and in tragedy.°°—évi p@iuévoic-‘among mortals’, 
the participle of the verb 99i@—in epic and in tragedy means ‘killed’, ‘dead’.*” It occurs 


in inscriptions®* in combination with a noun meaning ‘body’. The use of this participle 


as a noun is unusual and we can find no parallel in literature or in the epigram material 
at our disposal.—atet: is the Ionic and epic form of the word aéi; it occurs in Attic 


inscriptions before 361 B.c.; in Homeric epic this word is often placed at the end of 
the verse. 


Line 8: Further evidence of the author’s predilection for Homeric language, and for 
poetry in general, is provided by the use of the conjunction 69pa, which is used by 
Jonic and Doric poets, and occurs three times in tragedy, always in lyrical texts. This 
conjunction is used either in a temporal or a final sense; in our inscription it is used in 
the latter sense. The use of the optative in a clause of intention beginning with this 
word is quite common, especially if the predicate of the principal clause is in the past." 
“Ogpa is a conjunction of purpose most frequently used in the Homeric epic, just as 
&< is used in tragedy and tva in prose and comedy; it also occurs in lyrics. —The 
word 51) is intended for emphasis; it occurs in similar combinations in epic and in 
tragedy.°°—tépua Biov ‘cessation of life’, is comparable with similar expressions in 
Simonides*! and in tragedy. 


Line 9: 'Ack0\eutov: this rare word occurs only in later literature and in inscriptions. 
In the former, it occurs in the Aethiopica of Heliodorus (3rd century A.D.)°* and in the 
Antiquitates Romanae of Dionysius of Halicarnassus (1st century B.c.).°* The only fune- 
rary inscription where the word is found is that from Acraephia (3rd century A. p.).°° 
In inscriptions the word is commonly used as a warning to the living not to disturb the 
peace of the dead. 


* Of, Mi, 72. ® In Homeric epic this verb is connected with evil deeds, cf. Iliad, 10,524 ff. 
Iliad, 8,359; cf. Od., 24, 436, where the word means ‘the dead’, ‘inhabitants of Hades’. 
Inscriptiones graecae, \X (1). Berlin, 1932, 882, 9, 12. 

 E.g. Od., 10, 65. 6° E. g. Iliad, 5, 24; 23, 207. 
Edmonds: op. cit. (supra, n. 11), I]. Simonides, 97. 

Euripides: A/cestis, 643; Sophocles: Oedipus Tyrannus, 1530; Andromache, 1081. 

Heliodorus: Aethiopica (Scriptores Erotici, W. Hirschig ed. Paris, 1856), p. 223, 1. 1. 

®* Book 11, Chap. 27. 85 Bull. corresp. hellénique, 24, 1900, p. 71. 
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BETH SHE‘ARIM EPIGRAM 85 
INTERPRETATION 


Zenobia, who in compliance with her mother’s wish brought her to Beth 
She‘arim for burial, is referred to as ‘pious’. Her right to this title is explained 
in line 7, which describes the nature of her good deeds, regardless of whether 
the Homeric expression befits the nature of these deeds. The epigram describes 
Zenobia as a god-fearing woman, a philanthropist who cared for the welfare 
of her fellow-creatures and whose benevolent acts won wide appreciation. It 
is obvious that this parenthetic clause (in line 7) is meant to justify what was 
said of her in the preceding verse. The words 6gpa 51) link the last sentence 
(lines 8-9) with the main clause: ool... od¢ é5iuato. The 
daughter has carried out her mother’s wish and erected for her a magnificent 
monument, in order that both, the mother and daughter, after death may enjoy 
‘renewed riches’ forever. The monument cannot be taken away, it will preserve 
to eternity the memory of the deceased, while the mention of the ‘renewed 
riches’ is meant to indicate their high social rank. This explains why the author 
of the epigram used the word in the plural form: Zenobia has prepared a burial 
place for herself too in the magnificent tomb erected for her mother, and her 
share is emphasized in the inscription. But why does the verb appear in the 
second person? It is as if the monument itself speaks. The marble slab addres- 
ses the two women, the one in the tomb and the other who is to be buried there 
in future, both of them to be perpetuated by it. 

Such addresses to the deceased buried in the tomb are not uncommon in 
ancient inscriptions. The second part of this epigram, however, expresses an 
idea which is novel not only at Beth She‘arim, but in the whole of this country. 
It has no Jewish parallel, it belongs toa class of inscriptions expressing pride 
in the tomb. In order to understand this, we have to take into consideration 
the feelings of the ancients, who took pride in the magnificent mausolea they 
erected for themselves and for others.°° This motif appears in sepulchral in- 
scriptions at different periods, e.g. in an inscription from Attica of the 5th 
century B.c.°” and another from Syria.°* Such inscriptions consoled the dead 
and were a source of comfort and relief to the living, who took pride in the 
magnificent sepulchre. A tomb in Smyrna‘® bears an inscription in which the 
deceased boasts of the beautiful tomb which he erected or excavated for 


6 R. Lattimore: Themes in Greek and Latin Epitaphs. Urbana, 1942, p. 227. 
57 Suppl. epigraph. graec., 10, 1949, No. 435. 
88 P. Séjourné, RB, 7, 1898, pp. 103 ff. 


69 Kaibel, op. cit. (supra, n. 21), No. 309. 
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86 SCHWABE AND LIFSHITZ 


himself in his lifetime. This idea is by no means rare in epitaphs, for instance the 
one from Tiberias’® according to which the father of the deceased expended all 
his wealth in erecting the sepulchre. Probably this is an exaggeration, but 
obviously the father did something exceptional to add splendour to his son's 
tomb; the use of mAoutiC is characteristic. Our epigram expresses the thought 
that the stately tomb forms a natural continuation of earthly riches; it is even 
preferable to the latter, being inalienable and eternal. The last lines of the 
epigram contain an explanation of the heading: ebAoyia tH doia. On the face 
of it the epitaph is not a type of eulogy common in those times, in which the 
noble origin and high qualities of the deceased are pointed out and, in the case 
of a woman, her devotion to her family. Nevertheless, it is a eulogy. The 
‘passer-by’ addressed in so many epitaphs will no doubt stop at the mausoleum 
and give a moment’s thought to the deceased. In reading the inscription and 
admiring her qualities, riches and the high social standing which she enjoyed 
in her life, he will consider that these are adequately represented by the 
dignified monument before his eyes. In the light of the ideas expressed in the 
epigrams quoted above, the epithet uaxaptatm, ‘most blessed’, assumes a 
particular meaning. The incidental visitor who happens to approach the tomb 
will admiringly remember the woman as ‘most blessed’ because she has had 
the privilege of resting in this magnificent tomb erected by her daughter; this 
admiration is anticipated by the superlative form of the adjective. It is apparent- 
ly not used here in its usual meaning ‘blessed in death’, but rather Zenobia’s 
mother is considered ‘most happy’ in the plain sense of the word. Her tomb 
stands for tAoUtog— ‘wealth’ as a source of pride; to be buried there is to be 
considered ‘happy’. 


RHYTHM AND SPELLING 


The rhythm and spelling of the inscription do not show a thorough knowledge 
of the Greek language and of its metric rules. The author aimed at writing the 
epigram as an elegiac distich, but was not successful. Though the first verse 
begins with the two dactyls Kapteping tdde, these are followed by two tro- 
chees; nor can the fifth foot be regarded as a dactyl, since the diphthong ei 
cannot be taken as a short syllable. In the second verse, a pentameter, the author 
intended to use a contraction of the word Hé. This, however, does not affect 


7° F. Cumont: Catalogue des sculptures et inscriptions, Musée du Cinquantenaire. Bruxelles, 1913, 143, 6 ff. 
The authors have to thank Prof. W. Peck of Halle for drawing their attention to this epigram. 
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the metric rules of Greek poetry, according to which two vowels of the same 
quality, one long and the other short, are combined. Epic poetry provides many 
instances confirming this.”’ The word EMNETAVOV contains a contraction of 
the two syllables ne. The first syllable of the word pviav is scanned ~, (and so 
is the first syllable of yevainc, though the correct spelling is yevvains), the 
vowel € being long by its position and followed by two consonants. The second 
syllable at is shortened, according to the principle that a diphthong is short- 
ened when followed by a vowel; thus Hesiod, who scans yaujoyov ~+~~-”" 
The two following lines (3-4) cannot be fitted into any metric scheme; neither 
does line 5 form a correct metric verse. Line 6 is the only one in the whole 
epigram that may be described as a correct pentameter, if we disregard the 
word #€’—as discussed above (p. 83). Line 7 begins with a short syllable, 
which is contrary to metric rules, while in line 8 only the second half of the 
verse complies with the rules. The last line (9) does not form a correct metric 
unit either. 

As regards the spelling, the author consistently writes t instead of €1, as was 
the popular spelling at that time. The apostrophe (’) appears twice in the epigram 
(in lines 6 and 9), for the first time in a Beth She‘arim inscription. A parallel 
is the S-sign (in TONAS=t6V8’) in a Christian inscription of a later period from 
Caria.’* Such usage marks the beginning of the decline in monumental writing, 
and the increasing influence of grammar. In general the apostrophe appears in 
inscriptions composed by educated people from about the 3rd century A.D. This 
fact may perhaps supply a hint as to the cultural environment of Zenobia and 


‘of the author of the epigram, whose identity is unknown. 


Detailed analysis of the language used by the author proves his predilection 
for Homeric expressions and epic forms of speech. Some of the expressions 
used in the epigram appear only in later literature. 


THE DATE OF THE INSCRIPTION 


It is difficult to determine the dates of inscriptions on palaeographical evidence 
alone, but the monumental character of our epigram and the neat and regular 
form of the letters encourage the attempt. The Gerasa inscriptions published 
by Welles’* supply much comparative material. Different forms of writing may, 


"| Hesiod: Opera, 607. 72 Theogonia, 15. 
78 'W.Larfeld: Handbuch der griechischen Epigraphik, 1. Leipzig, 1907, pp. 428-9. Cf. also Kaibel, op. cit. 
™ Welles, op. cit. (supra, n. 32), pp. 358 ff. 


(supra, n. 21), Nos. 573, 667. 
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of course, co-exist at one period in the same place; however, close observation 
of the material compiled by Welles proves that a tendency to a certain form of 
letters is characteristic of a given period. Of the four alphabets described by 
Welles, that of our epigram seems to have been influenced by the Latin alpha- 
bet. This style of lettering is characterized by the small 0, which appears in the 
Gerasa inscriptions from the second quarter of the second century to the first 
quarter of the third century A.D. This letter (0) is considerably smaller in size 
than the others and out of proportion to all the rest, as can be seen distinctly 
on the photograph (PI. 9A). Also remarkable is the letter A, in which the hor- 
izontal line has an angular shape, thus: V. A similar A appears at Gerasa in 
the second and third centuries A.D. The letters HKAMNIP show a striking re- 
semblance to the Latinizing style, but the letters MN are sometimes smaller, 
and their forms approach that of the monumental style according to Welles’ 
classification. The letter Y with its somewhat rounded lines also has its parallel 
at Gerasa. Also noteworthy is a certain tendency to rounded forms in the let- 
ters AKA—although not throughout our epigram. The letter Q also approaches 
in form the Gerasa style. From the palaeographic point of view the terminus 
ante quem we determined above (see p. 80) agrees well with the form of the 
letters, and both lead us to ascribe this inscription to the third period of Beth 
She‘arim, which lasted from the end of the second century to the second half 
of the third century A.D. 

The inscription we have dealt with is unique among those from Beth She‘arim, 
differing from all the others not only in language and expression but also in 
ideas. The description of the tomb as a source of wealth and happiness is dis- 
tinctly un-Jewish. There are no original Jewish ideas in the epigram; its content 
and expressions are taken from Greek culture. It thus illustrates the historical 
fact that many upper-class Jews in Palestine and the neighbouring countries 
were greatly iufluenced by Hellenic culture, and adopted the language, mode 
of life and habits of the Greeks. 
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Election 


We may say that the author of the Thanksgiving Scroll has been granted the 
gifts of righteousness by divine mercy. We may also say that God willed it thus 
by His unfathomable will, or that the author of DST enjoys His benevolence. 
These last two conceptions are both included conveniently in the single He- 
brew word 1139."° 

Divine grace, or benevolence, is not granted to everyone, but only to those 
who have been predestined to belong to the ‘lot’ of the righteous; our author 
can therefore also deem himself to be chosen, or elected, to righteousness, by 
the divine will. All these are expressions of a single basic concept, and all occur 
in DST.” But there is nevertheless a subtle difference between the concepts of 
election (or grace and goodwill) on the one hand and the dualistic concept of 
predetermination on the other hand. It will be helpful to examine the nature of 
this difference. 

The sect teaches, as we have seen, that the Maker has divided mankind into 
two lots: the wicked and the righteous. This is an objective statement. The same 
divine act, contemplated subjectively by the author of DST, is to be stated thus: 
‘I have been allotted a portion among the righteous, I have been elected to 
grace’. The wicked are, of course, both numerous and contemptible, while the 


* Concluded from Israel Exploration Journal, 6, 1956, pp. 1-13. For system of quotation used, cf. 
ibid., p. 1, note (*). 

* As used in XIV, 13; XVI, 4, 12. In the expression ‘time of goodwill’ (XV, 15) the term only means 
benevolence. 

" For the concept of election cf. ‘For Thou hast chosen them from all (men) and They will serve 
Thee forever’ XV, 23; ‘For whomever Thou hast chosen [Thou madest perfect] his way’ XVII, 21; 
for the author's thanks for belonging to the company of the elect cf. VI, 5; VII, 19; XIV, 18; for not 
belonging among the wicked, VII, 34; for the strictly dualistic concept of predestination see above, 
IE], 6, 1956, pp. 5-7. 
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very few elect are endowed with many noble gifts. He therefore no longer con. 
templates objectively the struggle of a divided mankind, but rather looks 
down, from the heights of his election, on the endless mire of base and sinful 
humanity.” 

This latter view is typical of DST, which is a subjective lyrical composition. 
The first view-point, stressing the dualistic aspect of predestination, is more 
clearly expressed by DSD and DSW.”* Purely dualistic definitions are rare in 
DST, but the concepts of grace and election, the feeling of the individual that he 


is morally dependent on the divine will, and the numerous consequences of this : 


aspect of predestination are clearly developed in our scroll, and typical of the 
particular doctrine expressed therein. 


Spirit 

The result of election is, for the author of DST, mainly the granting of a 
morally pure character; or in particular, the granting of the various noble quali- 
ties which belong to such a character, and which will be discussed in detail. The 
same thing is also sometimes described as the granting of the good, or holy, 
spirit. An example of this is the already quoted sentence of DST, which says 
that man’s way can be made perfect only ‘by the spirit created for him’™* by God. 

The word spirit is used in many different ways in DST. Even if we ignore, 
for the time being, the non-human ‘spirits’, i.e. angels’* and demons,”* we are 
still left with several uses of the term, where what is meant is a spirit within 
human beings. Thus the word might mean simply ‘personality’, or that part of 
man which carries his non-corporeal qualities (akin to our term ‘soul’; but the 
biblical word for ‘soul’, nefesh, is never used in this sense by DST). Thus our 
author says: ‘...a crooked spirit Thou hast purified from great sin’ meaning 
himself, or rather that part of himself which has been polluted by moral imper- 
fection and which is now truly purified or ennobled. In this sense the term can 
also be used generally for the whole of mankind. “The spirit of man which Thou 
hast created in the world’”® is simply all mankind; the word ‘spirit’ is used in 
this case to show that the intellectual and moral, rather than the physical, aspects 
and actions of humanity are meant. 


® Which ‘wallows in guilt’, VI, 22; DSD IV, 19; DC VIII, s. 
*® DSD III, 19-26; IV, 16-17, et al.; DSW XIII passim, et al. * 3V, 31. 
* I, 10; III, 22-23. © III, 18; Frg. V, 4, 6. * oi, 21. wat 
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Usually, of course, ‘the spirit of man’ is the spirit of the individual man, or 
his individual character. In talking about the spirit given to individual men, 
DST merely specializes a fairly common and straightforward biblical usage. 
In biblical Hebrew the expression ‘God has given N a spirit of wisdom’ means 
‘God has made N wise’."® No profound theology is intended by this expression; 
it is rather a figure of speech in a language which is not sufficiently abstract for 
exact definitions. In the context of DST the notion that N has been granted 
wisdom by God is far too important to be expressed merely by an inexact figure 
of speech. The word ‘spirit’ in the phrase ‘I have been granted a spirit of knowl- 
edge’*’ becomes a term, an endeavour to express as exactly as possible the ab- 
stract notion of a specific quality granted to man, and characteristic of his per- 
sonality. Instead of saying that God has made X righteous and Y wicked, we 
shall speak about the spirits of righteousness and wickedness given to them. 
Thus the all-important act of predestination is described as the granting of the 
appropriate spirit, or spirits. The term spirit, in its meaning which interests us 
most, is thus best defined as the vehicle of determination, or as the carrier of 
divinely ordained characteristics, or that part of the human being which receives 
these characteristic traits-—i.e. man’s personality. 

In the strictly dualistic passage in DSD col. III-IV, two such spirits are said 
to be given to man (or rather mankind): the spirit of truth and the spirit of 
evil.“ The granting of those two spirits is the act of predestination; they are 
elevated into the two grand principles or contending powers, of the dualistic 
system. ‘On them He based every deed and in their ways all work’,** i.e. what- 
ever happens in this world of ours, happens because of them. 

In the less sharply dualistic doctrine of DST, these two great spirits are not 
mentioned,** although the term ‘spirit’ is still used for the carrier of divine 
predestination. But instead of the two grand spirits we meet several spirits 
all carrying the diverse qualities ordained for man.** These particular spirits 
might be regarded in theory as mere manifestations of the all-encompassing 


* Ex. xxviii, 3; cf. Hos. iv, 12. The ecstatic spirit of prophecy which possesses man for a limited time 
(e.g. Num. xi, 17) is never mentioned in the scrolls, possibly because prophesy was known to have 
ceased (D. Flusser: The Apocryphal Book of Ascensio Isaiae, JEJ, 3, 1953, pp. 39-40). On biblical 
and post-biblical concepts of ‘spirit’ see particularly I. Heinemann: Die Lehre vom heiligen Geist im 
Judentum und in den Evangelien, Monatsschrift Gesch. Wiss. d. Judentums, 66, 1922, pp. 169-180, 
268-279; 67, 1923, pp. 26-35. ® XIV, 25 (quoted freely). * DSD III, 18-19. 
" Ibid., 25-26. * With the possible exception of the damaged passage XIV, 11. 
™ IV, 31; XVI, 9-11; XVII, 25; e¢ al. 
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spirits of truth and evil. It would be more correct, however, if we pointed out 
that the distinctive usage of DST is to prefer terms like ‘spirit of knowledge’ or 
‘the spirit in the tongue’® or ‘the spirit which God has created for man to make 
his way perfect’. Of these the most remarkable, and most difficult to define, is 
‘the spirit of holiness’ or holy spirit. The man who has been given this spirit, 
gains by it further qualities, such as steadfastness,“ knowledge,* or membership 
in the company of the elect.** But the holy spirit seems chiefly to be associated 
with the granting of purity.*° 

The notion of purity is a factor of prime importance underlying the various 
usages quoted. For this reason the holy spirit is said to be sprinkled, like purify- 
ing water,” and in DSD the likening of the holy spirit to purifying water is 
stated explicitly.°* The holy spirit seems therefore, in the doctrine of our sect, 
to be primarily a spirit of purity.” 

It should be noted that the term ‘spirit’ is never used to designate a desirable 
quality by itself. ‘Spirit’ is always the carrier of some quality, we meet only ‘the 
spirit of this’ or ‘the spirit of that’. There is no dualism of spirit and matter in 
the teaching of the sect; as we have already mentioned in connection with the 
expression ‘spirit of flesh’.®° 

The Gifts of Grace 


For the author of DST, as we have already seen, the most significant result of 
election is the granting of the diverse noble qualities, which are the characteristic 
traits of the righteous. All are wondrous and desirable, but some are more 
wondrous and desirable than others. Their successive acquisition, if viewed as 
a gradual process, can be seen as a sort of climb on the ladder of moral perfec- 
tion, as a spiritual adventure which gives the book a hidden dramatic tension. 

There is no single comprehensive list of the gifts of grace in DST, but there 
are several partial enumerations, for example the following: ‘I thank Thee O 


® Thid. ” VII, 6; XVII, 26. * DSD IV, 21. 
“ And not of prophetic inspiration, as in Talmudic literature, according to Heinemann, op. cit., 
(supra, n. 79), p. 177-178. 

® See above, IEJ, 6, 1956, p. 11. The origin of the spirit/matter dualism is possibly Greek, i.e. late 
pagan. The terms odp€, tvejua in the NT could be perhaps interpreted as terms of Hebrew origin, 
which have been given the new, non-Hebrew, meaning of 0An (cdc), vos, (Adyos). See C. H. Dodd: 
The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel. Cambridge, 1953, pp. 26, 49, 224. (Is. xxxi, 3 does not show 
a similar concept in biblical Hebrew.) For a similar absence of the spirit/matter dualism in the 


Testament of the 12 Patriarchs see R.Eppel: Le piétisme juif dans les testaments des douze patri- 
arches. Paris, 1930, p. 124. 
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Lord for Thou hast supported me in Thy might and Thy holy spirit, Thou hast 
sprinkled on me... and made me like a strong tower... and [ordained my 
heart] in Thy covenant and my tongue in Thy teachings...and in Thy 
truth to make my steps straight in the paths of righteousness . . . and Thou hast 
made me like a father to the sons of grace...’ (VII, 6-20, with considerable 
omissions to show the number and variety of items mentioned). A short and 
much more comprehensive list of the particular blessings of the righteous is, 
however, included in DSD, where it serves as a definition of those who belong 
to the spirit of truth: “To enlighten the heart of man and make straight before 
him all the ways of true righteousness, and to make his heart fear divine judg- 
ment. And to give him a spirit of meekness and slowness to anger and much 
mercy and eternal goodness and understanding and wisdom and insight (into 
divine) might; (wisdom) trusting to all divine deeds and relying on the multi- 
tude of his grace; and a spirit of knowledge in every plan of deed (i.e. under- 
standing the tendency of ordained events) ; and a zeal for righteous judgment and 
a holy thought in a trusting mind and much mercy for all the sons of truth; and 
glorious purity, loathing all pollutions of filth and walking humbly with prud- 
ence in all (things), and concealing the truth of the mysteries of knowledge.’ 

There are, of course, some differences in outlook between the two books. 
DSD lists the signs of the ‘spirit of truth’, while DST discusses particular gifts 
of divine grace, to be admired and thanked for individually. Nevertheless, the 
list quoted from DSD is quite useful—for the purpose of this paper—as an 
introduction. It summarizes the aspirations of personal piety in the sect, and 
helps us thus to distinguish and understand the similar aspirations which are 
discussed in detail in DST. 

We shall now try to define these aspirations of piety, or gifts of divine grace, 
separately. 

Righteousness and Trust in God 

The plainest and most fundamental of the virtues granted to our author is 
piety itself. This is the right behaviour, the ‘walking in the way of His heart’, 
or according to His will and command. It should be noticed that this virtue, 
fundamental throughout Judaism, is also the first to be mentioned in the list 
from DSD quoted above. It is granted by God, and cannot be attained by human 


“ DSD IV, 2-6. The passage is somewhat difficult, because it consists almost entirely of technical 
terms. © IV, 24; XV, 18; cf. VI, 6; VII, 14; Enoch xci, 4 e¢ al. 
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endeavour, because, as we have already seen, ‘man’s way cannot be made perfect 
but by the spirit God has created for him’, etc. 

“Walking’ according to His will means in practice the keeping of His com. 
mandments, or strict adherence to Mosaic law,” according to the particular 
interpretation given it by the sect. No details of particular deeds of piety are 
given, as the endeavour to attain righteousness is viewed as a whole. Although 
fundamental, this endeavour is not seen as an easy matter. The author of DST, 
knowing that he has been ordained to walk the path of righteousness, never- 
theless asks several times for divine guidance” and help in his task. 

It is not altogether surprising that, although our author is perfectly aware of 
his utter dependency on divine grace,”* he is still rather proud of walking in the 
right path. He certainly calls divine attention to his own righteousness,” not to 
claim any reward for it (for this would be nonsense, according to his theory) but 
somehow expecting that his own inclination and will to piety may be followed 
by further, and more glorious signs of divine favour. He also speaks of his love 
of God,’ and of his voluntarily offered service: it is voluntary, even if pre- 
ordained, because it is sincere, given with ‘a whole heart and a willing soul’. 

In the service of the Lord, which he has undertaken, the author of DST finds 
peace and joy. He feels his nearness to his Maker and says: ‘My heart rejoices 
in Thy covenant and Thy truth gladdens my soul’.’” He finds in God strength 
to withstand affliction,’®* and to fight his spiritual battles with his adversaries in 
doctrine.*** He relies on God, or ‘leans’*”* on Him or speaks in biblical fashion 
of God as his ‘strong wall’,*°* his ‘refuge’, his ‘tower of strength’, his ‘rock’.’” 

Sometimes he feels that he has been ‘hidden’—made small, unpretentious and 
meek, but secure from danger’’*—so that both his person and his teaching might 
be secure from the wickedness of the world. 

The danger which threatens him is amply described. On several occasions he 
lets himself go, bursting into impassioned and tedious lamentation,’” and never 


* DSD VIII, 22. * XVI, 15; Frg. Il, 5; cf. Ps. xxv, 5-7. 
Cf. e.g. XIII, 15-16; XVI, 21. VII, 13,16; IX, 12; XVI, 8-9. XIV, 26; XV, 16. 
™ Ibid. Consider also the term ‘volunteers’ (0°23 ,0°273N2 ) for members of the sect, DSD V, 1; 
et al. A member of the sect is also said to accept willingly whatever happens to him (DSD IX, 24) 
i.e. to submit his own will to the rule of predestination, 

™ X, 30-31. ™ IV, 36; IX, 13 e¢ al. ™ II, 34-36; IV, 22; VII,6. 
“ II, 7, 21-22; V, 13, 20; VII, 6, 20; X, 17; XI, 30. “ III, 27; cf. VI, 25; VII, 8-9. 
™ II, 9-12, 16-17, 25-39; III, 6-8; IV, 33; V, 27-37; VI, 22-24; VII, 1-5; VIII, 26-36; IX, 4-7. 
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quite clear about the reai cause of his complaint. These lamentations are prob- 
ably traditional features, taken over from the thanksgiving poems of the OT 
Psalter." Their function is to emphasize properly the wonder of divine deliver- 
ance, by describing as vividly as possible the troubles and dangers from which 
the offerer of thanks has been saved. This is basically their function in DST as 
well. Two of the traditional motives of complaint are taken from the Bible— 
the complaint about sickness and the complaint against persecuting enemies. 
But their meaning has changed. The enemies, even when described in terms 
familiar to the readers of the Psalter are not merely personal persecutors: they 
want to ‘shed his blood because of Thy service’,’"* i.e. because he serves God in 
his peculiar way (which is the only acceptable way, naturally). They are ad- 
versaries in doctrine and politics; either members of an opposing sect, as the 
poem in col. IV clearly shows,” or ‘traitors’ from our author’s own community, 
who decline to accept his leadership and against whom he complains in the 
second psalm in col. V. Their ultimate perdition is not merely prayed for; it is 
expected with much confidence, for it has been preordained.*** They are allowed 
to attack our author, in order that divine might can be shown in their destruc- 
tion.*** 

The descriptions of sickness in DST are less easily interpreted. In most cases 
they seem to be dramatizations of the author's mental despair, brought about 
by his knowledge of human baseness.’** But they may also, in some cases, be 
due to ecstatic experiences. 

Our author complains rather loudly about his afflictions, but he is nevertheless 
quite able to withstand them all, relying as he does on divine grace. Actually, as 
we have already seen, he mentions his troubles only to be able to show properly 
the magnitude of the divine deliverance which has been granted him. In his 
deeply felt trust in divine grace and kindness, in his genuine delight at being 
among the elect, the author of DST is able to regard all his troubles as trials, 
sent to test and purify" him: they are marks of special attention, due to the 
elect. He therefore declares, with inverted pride: ‘the contempt of my foes has 


become for me a crown of glory’.’”” 


™ Eg. Ps. xxx, 10; xli, 5-6. See H. Gunkel: Einleitung in die Psalmen. Gottingen, 1933, pp. 269, 275; 
R. Tournay: L’eschatologie individuelle dans les psaumes, RB, 56, 1949, p. 487, and the literature 
quoted there. JI, 32-33. 
™ See also col. II, passim. "3 See above, IEJ, 6, 1956, p. 7. "6 II, 23-24. 
IV, 33-34; VIII, 26-37. 2. TX, 25; and col. IX passim. 
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Purity from Sin 

Having been granted righteousness the author of DST feels that his sins have 
been forgiven.’** He knows that God ‘forgives to those who repent from trans- 
gression’—but the term ‘those who repent from transgression’ can hardly in- 
dicate that the repentance of everybody shall be accepted (which is the usual 
Jewish view, both in Bible and Talmud) because the passage quoted goes on 
to say ‘and visits the sins of the wicked [upon them]’. The wicked are not al- 
lowed to repent,’ and the term ‘those who repent from transgression’, means 
in fact those who are allowed to repent. This biblical appellation is used 
throughout the scrolls simply as a title of the sect.’*? Divine forgiveness is 
therefore practically identical with the wonderful and exceptional mercy that 
God grants to His elect; and the phrase ‘many forgivings’** is used in DST as 
a synonym to ‘multitude of mercy’. The distinction between the concept of 
forgiveness and the more general concept of grace is obliterated. 

This comparative insignificance of the term ‘forgiveness’ reflects our author's 
attitude towards sin. He does not fear personal punishment for particular mis- 
deeds, being either too sure of his (divinely granted) righteousness or too intent 
upon the more universal aspect of evil and sin. But he is deeply conscious of the 
depravity clinging to all mankind, of the universal burden of sin. It is from this 
crushing burden that he feels himself freed by divine grace. Sin is to him, as we 
have seen, a kind of horrible pollution, and the forgiveness or atonement grant- 
ed to him is to his mind a purification from the contaminating filth of humanity. 
Thus he thanks God frequently for ‘being purified from sin’.’** 

This purification is described in terms which remind one of the purely ritual 
concept of pollution and purity. We have already pointed out the significant 
use of the term ‘holy spirit’ in this context. The relation between ritual and 
moral purity is clearly and forcibly stated in col. III (top half) of DSD: neither 
is attainable without the other. DST, characteristically, never really mentions 
ritual purity: it uses its terms to describe moral purity only, being interested 
solely in the purification from transgression, in the freedom from the universal 
burden of sin, which its author receives in deep gratitude from his Lord. 


™ XIV, 24; cf. XVII, 15; Frg. II, 13. 

‘Thou wilt not accept atonement for deeds of wickedness’ XV, 24; cf. Jub. v, 17; Enoch xcviii, 10. 
ITs. lix, 20; II, 9; VI, 6; DSD X,20; DC II, 5. 

23; ZI, 92. 

I, 32; Ill, 21; IV, 37; XI, 10, 30; XVII, 11; Frg. II, 13. 
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Deliverance from the Last Judgment 

Despite the reassuring knowledge that he is safe among the elect to whom 
nothing can happen, the author of DST still fears the terrible punishment of 
the wicked, which he expects in the not too distant future. This fear is properly 
mentioned in the list of characteristics of ‘the spirit of truth’ in DSD, which we 
have quoted above. To understand this phenomenon, one should remember that 
our author is not afraid of any personal retribution for accidental misdeeds.*** 
What he does fear is the general catastrophe of the great judgment, which 
threatens mankind—or to be exact the larger part of mankind. ‘Because I 
stood in the realm of wickedness and with the wretched in a lot’*** he cannot but 
contemplate in horror that ‘the soul of the poor shall be swept down by the 
great confusion’.’** Being human, he is horrified by the fate of humanity. He 
knows that he will escape: but this expected deliverance is a special, most won- 
derful act of divine grace; it cannot be taken altogether for granted. He is thus 
both terrified and agreeably thrilled by the imminent catastrophe. Reassuring 
himself that he will be delivered from it in the end he regards himself as already 
saved in the present, before the event, and accordingly praises God for his sal- 
vation.’*° He therefore speaks of the future deliverance in terms of the past, 
and describes himself as the man who has been thrown into the lions’ den to 
escape whole—the lions being ‘ordained for the sons of guilt’ or serving as an 
image for the expected punishment of the wicked. They threaten and frighten 
him considerably, but cannot really harm him.** 


Knowledge 


The gift of knowledge is mentioned frequently in DST. The casual reader 
may gain the impression that the concept of divinely granted knowledge is the 
central idea of the book, that we have here in fact a kind of gnosticism. If 
gnosticism is taken to mean any system based on a claim to esoteric or hidden 
knowledge, then DST certainly is gnostic. But it cannot be called gnostic in any 
more limited sense, for it is utterly unlike the various systems in late paganism 
and early Christianity which are generally known as Gnosis.’** 


“3 According to DSD III, 24 these are due to the influence of the spirits of evil, but apparently do 


not cause any great harm. 

24-25. % Ibid. II, 20; Ill, 19. First part of col. V. 
“8 See W.D. Davies: Knowledge in the Dead Sea Scrolls, Harvard Theol. Rev., 1953, pp. 113-139; 
Kuhn, op. cit. (supra, p. 6, n. 20), p. 312, 315. 
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Knowledge, moreover, is not really the cardinal point of the book’s doctrine. 
The granting of knowledge is merely one of the numerous signs of divine grace, 
and the reason why it is mentioned again and again is because none of the points 
of doctrine that our author discusses can be claimed as human invention: all 
that he teaches has been revealed to him by God. His claim to specially revealed 
knowledge is thus, in the first place, an attempt to establish the absolute truth 
or authenticity of his doctrine. 

It is, of course, more than that. It is also a powerful beam of light showing 
some of the hidden mysteries of divine rule.’*® Our author is deeply thankful to 
his Maker for the almost ecstatic experience of contemplating these ‘mysteries 
of wonder’,**° which enable him to discover beautiful harmony in the world 
which surrounds him. This applies not only to the moral aspect of divine rule, 
but even to the physical world. Like the writers of the Book of Enoch,” our 
author claims that the movements of heavenly bodies, the ways of the winds, 
the rules of the division of time and similar matters are known to him. In col- 
umn I he enumerates these wonders of creation and says: “These have I known 
by Thy wisdom, because Thou hast uncovered my ear to the mysteries of won- 
der.’* By his divinely granted wisdom the author of DST is able to contemplate 
the rules of the Universe. He is also able to understand their true meaning, 
which is the general rule of predestination. 

Other subjects and points of doctrine claimed by the author of DST as parts 
of his divinely granted knowledge are: the dualistic principle,’®* the absolute- 
ness of divine rule,*** the baseness of humanity,’ the doctrine of election,’ 
eschatology,'*’ and even the inner discipline of the sect.’** Thus the content of 
this knowledge is practically the sum of his teaching—in other words, the sec- 
tarian doctrine in which he believes. This doctrine is a whole, and our author 
repeatedly thanks God for the grant of knowledge generally, with no specific 
part of it in mind.** 

He prefers to speak about his knowledge as granted directly by God."*® Even 
the detailed parts of it’** are represented as particular secrets, each of which has 


™ See above, IEJ, 6, 1956, p. 7. 
™ J, 21; Il, 13; IV, 27; VII, 27; XI, 10; XIII, 2; cf. II, 10; IV, 23; V, 9, 26; XII, 13; XIII, 13. 


™ Enoch xli; Ixxii-lxxxii; e¢ al. 12; SV, 12: DS 16. 
22. ™ XII, 11-13; XII, 19. TV, 30; VII, 26. 12. 
Frg. III, 14. 31; IV, 27; X, 4; XI, 4, 21. 


™ IV, 27; V,9, 11, 25; XI, 4; XIII, 19; XIV, 8; XVIII, 27; Frg. Ill, 14; Frg. IV, 12. 
™ As enumerated in notes 133-139. 
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been revealed from its divine source without intermediaries. In fact, the things 
claimed as direct revelations were taught by the sect, or by our author to other 
members of his sect, and are not truly private revelations. The individual mem- 
ber can claim as strictly his own gift from God only his ability to understand 
these things when they are taught. Our author, in passages of greater precision 
therefore thanks God for his ‘understanding’ (9>w ).*** This ‘understanding’ is 
truly individual, because it is different in individual members of the sect. They 
are said to ‘know Thee according to their understanding’** and DSD requires 
each of them to be treated ‘according to his understanding’.’** Our author claims 
a particularly high degree of this ability to grasp the secrets of the sectarian 
doctrine, he likes even to show himself as the inspired teacher,’** who received 
his knowledge from God and who passes it on to his fellows in the company 
of the elect. 
Praise 

Our author has been granted insight into the marvels of God’s infinitely 
harmonious rule in His universe. He understands the true meaning of human 
destiny, which ceases for him to be a senseless struggle, and becomes a nobly 
ordered process. He may contemplate the wonders of his eschatological expecta- 
tions. He is overwhelmed, but even more filled with joy by the revelation of 
divine glory which he now sees in all these manifestations. From the fullness 
of his heart he praises the Lord.** 

The ability to praise, to put all this joyful experience into words, is in itself 
a gift from God."*7 We might say that it is the most wonderful, the highest gift 
of divine grace. Our author represents it as bestowed directly: “Thou hast creat- 
ed a spirit in the tongue and Thou knowest its words'’,’**—the very words them- 
selves of our author’s praise are the gift of his Maker. He usually refers to this 
gift by the biblical expression ‘answer of the tongue’.’*° 

This gift enables him to engage in the most noble and joyful of human 
occupations, namely to praise the Lord and ‘to tell His glory to the sons of 
man’.’*° This, and similar expressions, like ‘to tell Thy wonders’*™* or ‘to speak 
of Thy mighty deeds’®* are standard phrases of his. They are both a sign of 
election, (a characteristic trait of the author and of his companions) and a kind 


** XI, 28; XII, 11, 14. 3 T, 31; cf. 27-28; XII, 22-23; Frg. X, 4; DSD IX, 15-16. 
™ DSD IX, 15-16. ™ First part of col. II; col. IV; col. XVIII; VII, 20-21. ~~ X, 20-21. 
& 14; 7. I, 28; cf. XVIII, 9-10. ™ II, 7; VII, 11, 13; XI, 34; XVI, 6; 


XVII, 7; cf. Prov. xvi, 1. wae ™™ I, 30; III, 23. 2 XI, 5; VI, 11 (damaged); IX, 7. 
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of duty. Our author undertakes to proclaim divine glory to all God's creatures 
incessantly.’** 

Technically, this motif of perpetual praise has developed into a peculiar kind 
of poem: the praise by enumeration of hours and seasons. The poet proclaims 
that he will praise the Lord at morning, noon, evening, etc., giving what is 
virtually a list of times. We have two examples of this genre, one in DST XII 
and the other in DSD X. They are closely parallel, but DSD gives a longer list. 
The development of the scheme can be explained by the importance of calendar 
matters to the sect, a phenomenon which has already been noted by several 
scholars.*** The seasons and the movements of the sun are for the sect evident 
parts of the divinely ordained scheme of the universe, they are therefore to be 
observed as accurately as possible by the calendar that regulates the life of the 
sect. This view appears in the poems under consideration as regulating the poet's 
praise: by fitting his own words to the celestial harmony the poet endeavours to 
join in the eternal concert to the glory of the Lord, which embraces the whole 
of His creation. 

Our author understands that it is his duty and his privilege to recount God's 
glory to His creatures. In this he sees the ultimate reason for his election. Surely 
it is not possible that the omnipotent Ruler made him nobler than other men 
merely for his own miserable human sake; that would make the Creator 
dependent on the creature; but, by making some of His creatures able to 
proclaim His glory, God increases His glory.*** Our author thus sees himself 
elevated to this most noble of tasks. 

Praise is not, however, the only manifestation of divine glory through the 
person of his elect. All noble deeds and qualities granted to the elect, all the 
particular signs of divine grace, have for their ultimate reason this manifesta- 
tion of divine might: “That Thy might may become shown through me before 
the sons of man Thou hast singled out the poor (i.e. myself) and brought him 
into the crucible . . . to purify him seven times seven’.’** A special term has been 
coined by DST to express this rather complicated idea, it is the verb s»227° 
used rather frequently in the phrase “Thy showing Thine might in me’.’” 


XI, 6; Frg. IV, 17. 

™ See DST IV, 12; DSH XI, 3-8; DSD I, 14-15; DC XVI, 3-4. For a summary of scholarly opinion 
on the sectarian calendar cf. M. Burrows: The Dead Sea Scrolls. New York, 1955, pp. 238-243. 

“ This being the only acceptable reason for creation generally; see above, IEJ, 6, 1956, p. 9. 

¥, 15; of. 1, 34; IV, 8; 20. II, 24; IV, 28; VIII, 35; XI, 3; et al. 
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Joining the Angels in Praise 


To show forth the glory of God is thus the whole meaning of our author’s 
existence, and the direct proclamation of the glory remains the culminating 
point in his career of divinely granted perfection. This is especially so because 
through it our author acquires the singular honour of belonging to the company 
of the angels. He does not claim to have become a member, so to speak, of the 
angelic choir, or to enjoy personally the company of these exalted beings; he is 
no mystic. The companionship of the angels is claimed through membership of 
the sect. As every man elected to grace and belonging to the sect is granted in 
some degree the ability to praise, so the whole sect, which constitutes the com- 
pany of the elect, is engaged in the praise of the Lord, as DST expressly states 
several times.’** It is thus a choir parallel, so to speak, with the choirs in heaven. 
The company of the elect as a whole deems itself ‘to belong in one lot with the 
angels of presence’.’** By joining the sect our author becomes somehow a citizen 


160 


of heaven, an almost superhuman being. 


Other Aspects of Membership in the Sect 


Actually, none of the personal attainments of the individual elect is possible 
outside the company of the elect, which is the sect in its metaphysical aspect. Our 
author belongs very much to the sect: his thought and life are dominated by the 
closely-knit community in which he lives. This has several important conse- 
quences; it qualifies his concept of election, it determines his spiritual career 
and it supplies him with an eschatological belief, which cannot be stated in 
non-sectarian terms, Yet his attitude, as expressed in these poems, is highly 
individualistic. Thus his personal inclination and outlook come into conflict 
with his doctrine and manner of life. The conflict is resolved by his claim to 
leadership,” i.e. by our author's endeavour to dominate or excel, as an indi- 
vidual in the community to which he belongs; to identify himself with the aims 
of the community. All these, however, are subjects for a separate study or 
studies, to be undertaken at some future date. 


™* IV, 24-25; VII, 11-12; XIII, 11; Frg. X. VE 56. 1 III, 22; XI, 13; Frg. II, 10. 
* See above, under ‘Knowledge’, n. 145. This claim to spiritual leadership need not, however, be 
taken too seriously. It does not necessarily indicate that DST was written by the Teacher of Right- 
eousness himself. 
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Excavations at Ramath Rahel, 1954* 
Preliminary Report 


Y. AHARONI 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


LOCATION AND DESCRIPTION OF THE TELL 


Tue tell is situated on the western edge of Ramath Rahel settlement.? Its sum- 
mit, 819 m. above sea level, is the highest point in the region, commanding 
broad views in all directions. The site is halfway between ancient Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem, about 4 km. from each (cf. map, Fig. 1). The present road passes 
below the western slope of the tell, but there are also remains of a paved road 
about 100 m. to the east.* This road begins on the north, skirts the tell and 
immediately south of it turns westward and descends in the direction of the pres- 
ent highway.* The fact that the tell of Ramath Rahel dominated the road from 
Jerusalem to Bethlehem is one of the reasons for its repeated importance in the 
past. It also dominated the other southern approaches to the capital, including 
the important road which ascended from Philistia to Jerusalem through the 
Valley of Rephaim. This connection by road between the tells of Ramath Rahel 
and of Beth Shemesh, 24 km. away as the crow flies, was surprisingly confirmed 
by the finding in both sites of stamped jar handles with the same personal name 
(Mnhm/wyhvnh). 

The tell covers an area of approximately 10 dunams (21 acres). Its length 
from north to south is 120 m., its width in the south 80 m. and in the north 100 m. 


* This paper was published in Hebrew in BIES, 19, 1955, pp. 147-174. 

* In modern maps the name Khirbet Salih appears; this name, however, seems comparatively recent 
as the P.E.F. map still has Khirbet Abu Bureik, i.e. the ruin with the little pool (Survey of Western 
Palestine, Name List. London, 1881, p. 300; Memoirs, III. London, 1883, p. 104). It seems therefore 
most convenient to call the tell by the name of Ramath Rahel, on whose lands it is situated, at least 
as long as the ancient name of the site is uncertain. 

* The road is marked on the P.E.F. map; cf. B. Maisler (Mazar), Qobes (Mazie Vol.). Jerusalem. 
1935, p. 5 (Hebrew). 

* The purpose of this second road is not yet clear, but it may be assumed that it was built while the 


settlement was flourishing in the Byzantine period, perhaps mainly in order to connect it with the 
main road. 
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Fig. 1. Ramath Rahel and its vicinity. (Drawn by M. Seydewitz-Karmon) 


This area is more or ‘ess flat, the summit being somewhat west of centre. The tell 
is situated on the top of a broad natural hill which slopes gently down to the 
north and east with a steeper descent to the south and west. Its edges are clearly 
marked by a sharp slope 2-3 m. in height, which disappears only in the south- 
west. This slope is formed by the city walls, some courses of which were visible 
even before the excavation. 


AREAS OF EXCAVATION AND THE STRATIFICATION 
OF THE SETTLEMENT 


In 1931 a Jewish burial cave from the end of the period of the Second Temple 
was discovered by members of Ramath Rahel in the immediate vicinity of the 
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tell. Excavations were carried out by B. Mazar (Maisler) and M. Stekelis.* In 
addition to finds from the Roman period, the cave contained pottery of the 
Persian period and of Iron Age II, including a jar handle stamped with the 
four-winged scarab and the inscription Jamelekh Zif. The survey of the tell 
itself, undertaken at the same time, produced a broken capital of Proto-Ionic 
type.” 

The first season of excavation on behalf of the Department of Antiquities 
and the Israel Exploration Society® lasted from August to November 1954. The 
Ministry of Labour contributed most of the labour under its Emergency Employ- 
ment Scheme.’ 

The excavations were conducted in two main areas (Fig. 2, Pl. 9B): 

(a) In the north-eastern corner of the tell a Byzantine church was uncovered. 

(b) On the western side of the tell, near the summit, an area of approxi- 
mately 35x40 m. was excavated, in which five main strata were revealed, 
ranging from Early Arab to Iron Age II. 

The stratification of the tell is complicated and difficult, as was the case with 
other tells excavated in the vicinity of Jerusalem, such as Tell en-Nasbeh and 
Beth-Zur. The average depth of the debris is not more than 1.5 m., sometimes 
even less. Stone was the chief building material, and most of the walls were 
re-used in later periods. Often the same stones were re-used for a different 
purpose and whole sections of the wall are missing. The middle layers are the 
worst affected; most of the Herodian remains in the areas excavated were 
destroyed by Byzantine builders. 

We were therefore only able to establish the main strata of settlement; a 
more exact differentiation must await further excavation. 


* Maisler (Mazar), op. cit. (supra, n. 2), pp. 4-18, and M. Stekelis, in the same volume, pp. 19-40. 
* Ibid., pp. 14, 27-29; Pl. III. This capital was not found at the entrance to the burial cave, as was 
stated erroneously; according to a statement made by the excavators to the author, it was discovered 
on the tell itself at the entrance to another cave. It is now in the Palestine Archaeological Museum. 
* I was assisted during the excavation by Mrs. T. Krugliack and Mr. J. Levy, students of archaeology 
at the Hebrew University, and Mr. M. Livneh of Ma‘ayan Barukh. The pottery drawings were pre- 
pared by Mr. Z. Yeivin, the photographs by Mrs. H. Bieberkraut; the plans by Messrs. J. Hori and 
D. Nahshon, surveyors, under the supervision of Mr. I. Dunayevsky, architect, to whom credit is due 
for the solution of many stratigraphical problems. Mr. Y. L. Rahmani of the Department of Antiquities 
and Mr. U. Ben-Horin of the Hebrew University identified the coins, a full description of which is 
given at the end of this paper. The author wishes to thank all of them and also the many visitors and 
friends, whose suggestions were most helpful, in particular Prof. B. Mazar, Dr. N. Avigad, Mr. M. 
Avi-Yonah and Mr. S. Yeivin. 


* The author wishes to thank once again all the organizations which assisted in the excavation. 
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Fig. 2. Plan of the tell. 
1—The church; 2—The casemate wall from the period of the Kings of Judah. 


At present it is possible to establish the following strata: 


I. Early Arab period 7th-8th centuries A. D. 

Il. Late Byzantine period 5th-6th centuries A. D. 

III. Early Byzantine period 4th century A. D. 

IV. Period of the Second Temple 5th century B. C.—70 A. D. 
(Persian-Hellenistic-Early Roman) 

V. Iron Age II 9th-7th century B. C. 


The fourth stratum (period of the Second Temple) has suffered most from 
interference by later builders, and the architectural remains discovered cannot 
yet be combined to form a clear picture. The Arab stratum seems but a poor 
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finale, with squatters’ walls built upon earlier foundations, Only the Byzantine 


period (strata II-III) and Iron Age II (stratum V) revealed more interesting | 


remains, and deserve a description in detail. 


THE BYZANTINE CHURCH 


In the north-eastern corner of the tell we excavated in squares 23 x-28 BB (Fig. 
2) where fragments of a mosaic floor were discovered by chance. These ap- 
peared to belong to a Byzantine church of the fifth to sixth centuries A.D, (Fig. 
3). Its width is 13.5 m. and its length (up to the end of the apse) 20 m.; rather 
large measurements for this period. 

The church was built on the slope of the tell, which is the reason why the 
foundations of its northern and eastern walls were found ca. 2 m. beneath 
floor level. The outer side of the apse has obtuse-angled corners and its inner 
semi-circle has not been preserved. The foundations of the apse still stand, five 
courses high, with masonry of excellent quality. Ashlar blocks with drafted 
margins are laid in alternate headers and stretchers, and every two courses 
there is a recess of 2-5 cm. (PI. 11 A). Most of the stones are re-used, as is prov- 
ed by the Herodian margins on some drafted stones, which are lying with their 
ledges turned inside or upward. The cornerstones with their obtuse angles have, 
however, coarse ledges and margins on two or three sides only; they were 
probably cut specially for the church. 

The floor of the church and the plinths of the columns are preserved in 
the south-western part only, but they suffice for a full restoration of the plan. 
The wide nave (6.2 m.) and narrow aisles (2.2 m.) were separated by two 
rows of five pillars each, The two external pillars on the west were L-shaped 
and between them stood two pillars along the western side of the nave, The 
mosaic floor is preserved mainly in the southern aisle and in the western end 
of the northern aisle. It is decorated in simple geometrical patterns, squares 
and rhombi in blue, red and white cubes. Near some of the plinths on which 
the columns of the church once stood there are small sumps in the pavement, 
apparently designed to drain off the water when the floor was washed (P1.10A). 

A wide doorway in the centre of the western wall led (PI. 11B) from the nave 
to a room probably used as a narthex; its excavation has not been completed. It 
too was paved with mosaic, of which only small border pieces have been preserv- 
ed. In the centre of this room a large cruciform stone was found (PI. 10B); its 
original position was possibly in the wall above the entrance to the church. 
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Fig. 3. Plan of the church. 


1—Mosaic pavement; 2—Column bases; 3—Narthex; 4—Corridor paved with stones; 


5—Baking oven; 6—Cooking ovens; 7—Wine-press reservoirs; 8—Mosaic pavement of wine-press. 


A second door led from the end of the southern aisle to a long corridor 
extending along the southern side of the church. It was paved with stone slabs 
and had a tiled roof; tile fragments littered the floor of the corridor, which 
leads eastwards to a small courtyard on whose western side one big and two 
smaller rooms were uncovered. Two double cooking-ovens were found in the 
big room and in the western end of the corridor. The big room also contained a 
’ large round oven (1.15m. in diameter), probably used for the baking of bread. 

Excavations were not extended to the area south and west of these rooms 
and of the corridor. We do not yet know, therefore, whether these were single 
rooms, serving as living quarters for the clergy, or whether they were part of a 
monastery adjoining the church. 
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Fig. 4. Byzantine lamps from stratum II. 
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Fig. 5. Byzantine pottery from strata II & III. 


In the church and the adjoining rooms we found only a few objects and 
architectural fragments, because of the thin layer of debris overlying them. 
We discovered the remains of three capitals, two of them re-used as basins. 
On one of these there were cruciform ornaments.* 

Pottery found in the church and in the parallel stratum on the western side 
of the tell (stratum II) belongs to the Late Byzantine period (Figs. 4-5; Pl. 12). 
It includes lamps with the usual Greek inscriptions—and the usual mistakes by 
illiterate artisans (Fig. 4, Pl. 10C). 

Two sherds of a Byzantine lamp deserve special attention, for they resemble 
a lamp found at the Ophel.® The design, a building surrounded by trees and 
doves (Pl. 12,1), was interpreted by M. Avi-Yonah as a reminiscence of the 
cult of Astarte.*° There is no doubt that both lamps were made in the same 
mould, a fact which illustrates the close connection existing in the past between 
the settlement at Ramath Rahel and the city of Jerusalem. 

In some parts of the church we found later walls built on the mosaic floor 
(stratum I). On the basis of some coins, and pottery similar to that of Khirbet 
el-Mafjar"’ (Fig. 6, p. 110), we assigned them to the Early Arab period. This 
poor layer of settlement on top of the Byzantine buildings was found to exist 
in the western part of the tell too, where we discovered two stamped jar-handles 
with Arabic inscriptions (Pl. 11C).’ 


* In the area of the church a Corinthian capital was discovered by Mazar and Stekelis, op. cit. (supra, 
n.2), Fig. 2, p.7; this capital and further remains are also mentioned by M. Schneider, JPOS, 14, 
1934, p. 230f., Pl. IV. 

° R.A.S. Macalister & J. Garrow-Duncan, Palest. Explor. Fund Annual, 4, 1926, p. XXI, 17. 

*® QDAP, 10, 1942, p. 147 f., Pl. XXIX, 3. ™ D.C. Baramki, QDAP, 10, 1942, p. 83, Pl. XXI. 
* Cf.the stamped jar handles found by R. W. Hamilton in Jerusalem (QDAP, 10, 1940, Pl. XI, 
20-21). 
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Fig. 6. Bowl from stratum I resembling type found at Khirbet el-Mafjar. 


In the centre of the church in front of the apse were three plastered basins 
with mosaic floors. In one of these were the remains of a press installation, of 
which only the edge of a pillar was preserved. Beside the south-western basin 
there was a sloping white mosaic floor of coarser make than that of the church, 
connected with the basin by means of channels and hollows provided with 
strainers. These constructions were apparently used in the period before the 
erection of the church as a wine or oil press, or as both. The chronological 
order is established by the fact that the floor of the church was laid upon the 
floor of the press; at the same time the basins were filled with big stones, 
probably in the course of building the church. In the plaster of one of the basins 
there were potsherds of rouletted ware from the fourth century A.p. This Early 
Byzantine level (stratum III, see Pl. 12,7) also appears in the western area of 
the tell, with the same kind of pottery and coins of the fourth century A.p. 

It follows that the church was built not earlier than the fifth century A.D. 
and that it exisied until the beginning of the Arab period. The church proper 
and the adjoining rooms were used for some time as living quarters until their 
final destruction. 

Although no inscriptions were found in the church, it can be identified and 
dated very plausibly. Below the western slope of the tell, beside the main road, 
there is an ancient well, called by the Arabs Bir Qadismu, This name is obviously 
derived from the Greek x&@toua, “The Seat’, and is mentioned in the early 
itineraries. Theodosius (c. 530 A.D.) mentions the traditional “Well of the 
Seat’, 3 miles south of Jerusalem, where Mary and Joseph rested on their way 
to Bethlehem. Near this well Antoninus (c. 570 A.D.) found a church built to 
commemorate the event. According to Cyrillus of Scythopolis and Metaphrastes, 
the church was built by a rich woman of Jerusalem named Icilia about A.D. 450. 
St. Theodosius (c. A.D. 460) lived there for some time. The place was destroyed 
before the twelfth century, a fact known from the itinerary of the Russian monk 
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Daniel (A.D. 1115), who mentions that near the well once stood a big church 
dedicated to St. Mary, which in his time lay ruined by the pagans.”* 

The short distance between our church and Bir Qadismu (about 500 m.), 
the absence of remains other than the well, and the date of the church, which 
suits the sources quoted, all support the assumption that the ruins at Ramath 
Rahel are those of the Kathisma Church, which looked down from the high 
tell on the holy well." It is also significant that the eastern road mentioned 
above descends straight from the tell to Bir Qadismu. 

The northern part of the church is built on building stones, which preceded 
the erection of the church and apparently belong to the earlier city wall. Since 
we did not remove the remains of the church, it was impossible to examine the 
nature of the wall. But it is worth mentioning that everywhere in the area of 
the church, wherever we dug below the Byzantine level, we found sherds of 
Iron Age II. This fact, however, does not exclude the possibility that the 
Hellenistic-Herodian settlement extended to this corner of the tell as well, for 
it is quite possible that its remains were totally destroyed by the building of 


the church. 
(To be concluded) 


“ For references see Riess, ZDPV, 10, 1889, pp. 19 ff. 
“ This proposal has already been made by M. Schneider in JPOS, 14, 1934, pp. 230 ff. 
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Radioactive Examination of 
Archaeological Material from Israel 


M. DOTHAN 


Department of Antiquities 


Tue first radioactive analyses of archaeological material from Israel were 
carried out during the years 1954-1955. The material came from the excava- 
tions at Khirbet el-Bitar near Beersheba, and since the results have been no 
more than briefly mentioned hitherto,’ a short report of the excavations may 
be of interest. 

Khirbet el-Bitar is situated on the southern bank of the Beersheba Valley, 
within the town-planning area of modern Beersheba. It is a low hill covering 
an area of about 30 dunams and rising at its highest point about 4 m. above 
the surroundings. Although the hill does not show the typical tell formation, 
the sherds and flint implements scattered over most of it bear witness to the 
existence of an ancient settlement. The Department of Antiquities carried out 
excavations here before part of the hill was built over. The excavations were 
begun in the last days of 1952 (under the direction of I. Ben-Dor) and 
were continued for two seasons in 1953-54 (under the direction of the 
author). 

It should be mentioned that on the banks of the valleys in this same vicinity 
more settlements of the same character and culture have been discovered. 
Previous to our dig Perrot excavated Raqiq (Abu Rugeiq) (1952). He further- 
more undertook large scale digs at Bir Abu Matar (1952-54) and Be’er Safad 
(Bir es-Safadi) (1953 ff.)’. 

In our dig at Khirbet el-Bitar a total area of 800 sq.m. was excavated, and 
three strata of settlement were uncovered. In the uppermost stratum (I), lying 
almost immediately below the surface, the foundations of fairly large rectan- 


IEJ, 3, 1953, pp. 262-263. 
* J. Perrot: The Excavations at Tell Abu Matar, JEJ, 5, 1955, pp. 17-40, 73-84, 167-189; for es- 


Safadi cf. ibid., p. 125-126 and p. 126 below. For a map showing the situation of the various sites 
see IEJ, 5, 1955, p. 175, Fig. 21 and p. 176, Fig. 22. 
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gular stone buildings came to light; one of the rooms in the largest building 
measured 10 X 4 m. and its walls were about 1 m. thick. In stratum II were 
unearthed the remains of a roughly circular building with a diameter 
of about 7 m. In stratum III, which was excavated in part of the tell only, 
pits dug in the loess soil were the main finds. In addition to the pits which had 
served as silos, a large pit was uncovered which had been used as a subterranean 
dwelling. Another dwelling was found, the lower part of which was dug into the 
loess soil, while the roofed-over upper part probably projected above the 
surface. The wealth of material yielded by all strata included pottery, stone, 
flint and bone implements closely resembling those of the Ghassulian culture. 
The Ghassulian culture is usually dated to the middle of the fourth millennium 
B.c.* The pottery found at Beersheba, and in particular the ‘churns’ and 
cornets, shows a marked resemblance both in form and technique to the 
pottery found at Ghassul and other Chalcolithic sites. The period of occupation 
of Khirbet el-Bitar probably covers no more than one or two hundred years. 
This is evident from the scant accumulation of settlement strata and from the 
few changes in pottery forms between the earliest and latest strata. In compar- 
ative chronology, therefore, the remains discovered at Khirbet el-Bitar 
should be placed a little later than level IV (upper) of Ghassul. In terms of 
absolute chronology we assumed for the upper stratum at Khirbet el-Bitar an 
approximate date in the second half of the fourth millennium B. Cc. 

An important and perhaps decisive confirmation of this dating has now 
been provided by C 14 analysis.* A sample was taken in 1954, and was 
analysed by the United States Geological Survey, Washington. This sample 
consisted of 55 gms. of charcoal (other material sent was not analysed) which 
came in its entircty from a sealed pit (No. 50 in stratum III), probably a 
granary. 21.2 gms. of charcoal were used in the analysis, and two runs were 
made. M. Rubin, in his report of 27 April 1955 on sample No. W. 245 
says that the date of 5280 +150 (i.e., 3325+ 150B.C.) ‘was determined by 


3 Cf. for instance W. F. Albright: The Archaeology of Palestine. 2nd ed. Pelican Books, 1954, p. 66. 
* This is already the second analysis. The first sample (from stratum III, the earliest) was sent to 
Prof. Libby's laboratory in Chicago. It did not suffice, in Prof. Libby’s opinion, for a satisfactory 
analysis. The results of this analysis were published in: W. E. Libby, Chicago Radiocarbon Dates, 
5, 1954, p. 7, C. 919. The date obtained: 7420 + 520, i.e. 5466 + 520 B.C., was archaeologically 
unsatisfactory, and confirmed Prof. Libby’s opinion that satisfactory results cannot be obtained on 
the basis of so small a sample. 
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two identical runs in our two sets of equipment... we believe this to be a 
very reliable run.’ This date is considered satisfactory.° 

In 1954 a radioactive analysis was also made of a sample from one of the 
Jericho tombs excavated by Miss K. Kenyon belonging to the Late Chalco. 
lithic or EB Ia Age, which is generally thought to be later than the Ghassulian 
culture. The sample from this tomb gave a date of 3260 B.c.+110,° which 
fits well into the framework of a reasonable comparative chronology. We 
now have two reliable absolute dates for two successive early periods in 
Palestine, which may partly overlap. 


Khirbet el-Bitar (Beersheba culture) 3325+150 
(Ghassul IV or slightly later) 


Late Chalcolithic . . . . . 32604110 
(EB Ia) 


5 The second sample was sent to Di. M. Rubin of the U.S. Geological Survey, Washington.— 
I should like to take this opportunity of expressing my thanks to Professor Libby and Dr. Rubin, 
who very kindly carried out the analyses, and to Prof. R. Braidwood, Prof. P. Delougaz and 
Dr. I. Ben-Dor, through whose kind offices the samples were sent for analysis. 

* K.M. Kenyon, PEQ, 1954, p. 67. 
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A Severe Rainstorm 
in the Coastal Plain of Israel* 


K.U. MANE 


Israel Meteorological Service 


Onz of the outstanding features of weather in Israel during November 1955 
was the unusually large number of rainy days, especially in the central coastal 
plain. Between Tel Aviv and Petah Tiqvah rain fell on sixteen to seventeen 
days during the month. This is the highest number of rainy days in November 
on record for this area, exceeding the previous record of November 1940 
(14 rainy days), and nearly reaching the number of eighteen rainy days which 
was reported from Nazareth in November 1894 and never again recorded in 
November at any place in Palestine. 

Of the many rainy days in November 1955 the day of 8-9 November 
1955 deserves special attention. The unusually heavy rainfall on this date in the 
Tel Aviv— Petah Tiqvah— Rosh ha-‘Ayin area,which most probably’ extended 
to the adjoining foothills, caused widespread flooding throughout the region. 
Heavy damage to property and agriculture resulted in many places, and even 
loss of life. The most violent rain occurred in the Petah Tiqvah—Rosh ha- 
‘Ayin area, where part of the railway embankment was destroyed and sleepers 
and rails washed away, the damage being estimated at IL 200,000. 

During the 24 hours beginning at 0800 hours* on 8 November 1955 and 
ending at 0800 hours on 9 November 1955, the following rainfall amounts 
(Table 1) were recorded: 


* The writer is indebted to Mr. M. Gilead, Director of the Israel Meteorological Service, for 
the permission to use the meteorological data given in this report and for his kind comments; 
Mr. N. Rosenan, Chief, Division of Climatology, Israel Meteorological Service, who suggested 
this report; Mr. J. Katsnelson for his kind comments; Mr. H. Suprasky, Tel Aviv Municipality, 
Sewage Department, for his kind permission to make use of the rainfall charts of the recording 
instrument at the Municipal Offices. 

1 No data from areas outside Israel are available for this report. 

? Times are Local Standard Time. 
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(Drawn by M. Seydewitz-Karmon) 
Fig. 1. Amounts of rain (in mm.) recorded on the rainfall-day 8 November 1955. The narrow lane 
of highest intensity leading from Tel Aviv beyond Kafr Qasim is clearly visible. 


TABLE 1 
Tel Aviv, Reading Power Station 133mm. | Giv‘atayim(Borokhov School) 209 mm. 
TelAviv,Pore . . . . . 155mm. Qiryat Ono . 153mm. 
Tel Aviv, Municipal Offices Petah Tiqvah (PICA School) 192mm 
(Spinoza St.) . . . . . 167mm. Giv‘at ha-Shelosha®. . . 239mm. 
Tel Aviv, Yad Eliyahu. . . 123mm. ‘Einat » « 
Tel Aviv,ha-Qiryah. . . . 192mm. Kafr Qasim . . . . . 255mm. 


Note; the stations are arranged according to their increasing distance from the coast. 


These figures show that the rainfall amounts measured for this date in the 
above area were exceptional and exceeded in some places the previous record 


of 6 November 1938. On the latter date the high amounts shown in Table 2 
were recorded. 


TABLE 2 
Giv‘at ha-Shelosha . . . 180 mm. 
Miqveh Israel . . . . 199 mm. Tel Aviv, NahmaniSt. . . 178mm. 
| Tel Aviv,ha-Qiryah . . . 171 mm. 


Higher daily rainfall amounts from this area have not been recorded hitherto; 
in the whole country there was only one other case where more than 200 mm. 


* Figures for Giv'at ha-Shelosha refer to the new site, formerly known as Nazla. 
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of rain fell in a single day. This was on 9 December 1921, when 272 mm. were 
reported from Haifa,Hadar ha-Carmel, and 245 mm. from Haifa,Mount Carmel. 

From the charts of rainfall recording instruments and from observers’ reports, 
we learn that the heaviest rainfall during the day in question was concentrated 
during the 6 hours beginning at 2200 hours on 8 November 1955 and ending 
at 0400 hours on 9 November 1955, as shown in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 
A= Rainfall amount B=Rainfall amount 
to 04 hours) hours 9.11.55) 

Tel Aviv, Municipal Offices . . . . 1300. . . . 1668 . . . 78 
Tel Aviv, Reading Power Station . . 103.8. . . . 133.3. . . 78 


On the assumption that at Giv'at ha-Shelosha and at Kafr Qasim the same 
proportion (78%) of the 24 hourly rainfall amount (239 mm. and 255 mm.) 
fell during the 6 hours of highest concentration, we would obtain an amount 
of about 187 mm. at Giv‘at ha-Shelosha and of 199 mm. at Kafr Qasim for 
this period. This estimate is confirmed in a way by the report from the Horshim 
rainfall station (situated at a distance of about 6 km. NE of Giv‘at ha-Shelosha) 
stating that 170 mm. of rain fell there in 5 hours during the night of 
8-9 November 1955. 

Table 4 shows the maximum rainfall amounts recorded in previous years 
at Tel Aviv, Reading Power Station, and at Tel Aviv, Municipal Offices, for 
time intervals from 4 hour to 6 hours. 


TABLE 4. MAXIMUM RAINFALL AMOUNTS (mm.) RECORDED 


During 4 1 1 2 24 3 34 4 4h 5 534 6hrs. 


Tel Aviv, 
Reading Power Sta- 
tion (1945-1949) 45.1 65.1 70.2 78.4 94.3 98.4 99.6 100.3 100.9 100.9 100.9 100.9 


Tel Aviv, 
Municipal Offices 
(1933/34-1949/50) 39.5 58.7 67.0 70.7 71.7 82.2 82.9 90.1 91.4 97.5 98.0 105.4 


In Table 5 are shown the corresponding values for the rainfall of 8-9 
November 1955. 
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TABLE 5. MAXIMUM RAINFALL AMOUNTS (mm.) FOR TIME 
INTERVALS UP TO 6 HOURS ON 8-9 NOVEMBER 1955 
; 1 1 2 2% 3 34 4 43 5 54 6hrs. 


Tel Aviv, Reading 
Power Station 33.7 45.4 608 65.5 74.1 876 98.6 100.2 100.6 101.8 103.8 103.8 
Tel Aviv, Munici- 


pal Offices 32.2 58.1 87.2 106.3 116.2 119.7 127.2 129.6 130.0 130.4 131.7 133.0 
Giv‘atayim 41 73 110 134 146 151 160 164 164 165 166 168 
Giv‘at ha-Shelosha 45 82 124 149 163 168 179 182 183 183 185 187 
Kafr Qasim 48 87 130 159 174 179 190 194 194 195 197 199 


The values for Giv‘atayim, Giv'at ha-Shelosha and Kafr Qasim in this table 
are based on the assumption that at those three stations too 78% of the 24 
hourly rainfall (see Table 3) was recorded during the 6 hours of high concen- 
tration and that this concentration was similar to that experienced at Tel Aviv, 
Municipal Offices. 

Comparing Table 5 with Table 4, one concludes that at Tel Aviv, Reading 
Power Station, the rainfall amounts in the night of 8-9 November 1955, 
equalled or even somewhat exceeded the previous record for time intervals 
greater than 3} hour, but did not reach the previous maximum values for smaller 
time intervals. 

Whereas highest values for time intervals up to one hour only compare at 
Tel-Aviv, Municipal Offices, with previous records, the maximum amounts 
for larger time intervals in the night of 8-9 November 1955 exceeded by far 
the former peaks (for 4 hours, e. g-, 130 mm. were recorded on 8-9 November 
1955, as against 90 mm. previously). Values of maximum rainfall amounts 
at Giv‘at ha-Shelosha, Kafr Qasim and at Giv‘atayim in Table 5 have been 
obtained, as explained above, on the basis of certain assumptions. Their relia- 
bility, therefore, cannot be compared with that of measured values. Neverthe- 
less, even assuming an error of 20%, we may conclude that in the Giv‘at ha- 
Shelosha —~ Rosh ha-‘Ayin area rain fell in the night of 8-9 November 1955 
at a rate unknown hitherto in the whole coastal plain of Israel for time inter- 
vals from 1} to 4 hours. This rate was greater than might be expected from the 
formula R= 75V D (R= Rainfall amount in mm., D= duration of rainfall in 
hours) which formula has been assumed hitherto to represent the maximum 
amounts of rainfall per time units in our region. 
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This increase of maximum intensities from the shore to the inner coastal 
plain, as shown in Table 5 for time intervals up to six hours, is reflected in 
the same way in the 24-hourly values of Table 1. Daily rainfall amounts in- 
creased from 133 mm. at Tel Aviv, Reading Power Station, to 239 mm. at 
Giv‘at ha-Shelosha and to 255 mm. at Kafr Qasim, in contrast to the condi- 
tions of 6 November 1938, when 202 mm. were reported from Jaffa and 180 
mm. from Giv'at ha-Shelosha. 

It is worth mentioning that the synoptic situation prevailing during the 
night also proved to deviate from the normal pattern.* It appears from mete- 
orological data of Tel Aviv and Lydda Airport that in the night of 8-9 Novem- 
ber 1955, an unusually small and closed barometric depression passed over 
the central coastal plain, moving eastward with a velocity of 20 km/h. At Tel 
Aviv, Reading Power Station, winds blew from the east during the whole night 
of 8-9 November 1955 until 0400 hours on 9 November 1955. The wind 
velocity remained generally between 15 and 25 km/h, but higher velocities 
were reached between 0030 and 0145 hours; a maximum velocity of 40-45 km/h 
was recorded between 0100 and 0130 hours, with gusts up to 55 km/h. 
There is only one other case on record (out of 17 cases), when at Tel Aviv, 
Reading Power Station, a rainfall amount above 50 mm. and moderate to 
strong winds from an easterly direction were recorded simultaneously. At 
Lydda Airport during the first part of the night, light winds blew from Eto SE; 
wind began to veer to S at 0130 hours only, with a sudden increase of 
velocity from 20-25 km/h to 30-35 km/h. The highest velocity of 55 km/h 
was reached between 0200 and 0215 hours on 9 November 1955, when the 
wind blew from S and gusts up to 73 km/h were recorded. Winds subsided at 
Lydda Airport at about 0430 on the morning of 9 November 1955. 


* It is hoped that a fuller description of the weather conditions during the night and supplemen- 
tary climatological data will be given in a later report. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT HAZOR, 1955 
PRELIMINARY COMMUNIQUE 


Tue Hebrew University—James A. de 
Rothschild Expedition at Hazor (spon- 
sored by P. I. C. A., the Anglo-Israel 
Exploration Society and the Government 
of Israel) has concluded its first season’s 
dig, which lasted from 1 August to 
1 November 1955. The expedition was 
directed by Dr. Y. Yadin, and included 
Dr. Y. Aharoni (in charge of Area A); 
Ruth Amiran (in charge of Area B); 
J. Perrot (in charge of Areas C and E); 
M. Megiddon and Claire Epstein (in charge 
of Area D); Trude Dothan (in charge 
of recording); I. Dunayevsky (chief archi- 
tect). J. S. Schweig was responsible for the 
photography, assisted by A. Volk. Aviva 
Rosen was secretary to the expedition 
and assistant recorder, and Lt. Col. N. 
Raz was in charge of administration. 
Students of the Department of Archaeo- 
logy of the Hebrew University were of 
great help in the field and in the recording 
section. About 120 workers were em- 
ployed over the whole period of the ex- 
cavation. 

The tell known as Tell el-Qedah was 
identified with biblical Hazor by J. Gar- 
stang, who in 1928 made atrial excavation 
in various parts of the site, and included 
a short report on it in his book, Joshua- 
Judges. Hazor was the largest and one of 
the most important cities of Palestine. It 
is mentioned several times in Egyptian 
sources from the 19th down to the 13th 
century B.C. It is the only Palestinian 
city mentioned in the Mari documents. 
According to the Bible, it played a leading 
part during the period of the Hebrew 
Conquest. It was one of Solomon’s royal 
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cities in the north, and was conquered by 
Tiglath-Pileser III] in 732 B.c. A battle 
between Jonathan the Hasmonean and 
Demetrius II (147 B.c.) took place on the 
plain of Hazor. 

The site of Hazor consists of two 
distinct areas: the tell proper, which cov- 
ers about 100 dunams and rises about 
40 metres above the surrounding ground 
level, and the ‘Camp Area’, as Garstang 
called it, which is now proved to be the 
lower city of Hazor. The ‘Camp Area’ 
extends over 700 dunams north of the 
tell, and is about 1000 metres in length 
and 700 in width. The ‘Camp Area’ was 
defended along the whole of its western 
side by a great earthen rampart and a deep 
moat. On its north and east sides the 
‘Camp Area’ was defended by a very 
steep glacis (Pl. 15 A). 

Garstang made soundings both on the 
tell and in the ‘Camp Area’. His main 
conciusions were: (1) ‘On the west end of 
the tell stood a palatial building or tem- 
ple, the origin of which could not be 
determined; it seems to have been in use 
in Early Iron Age II, and to have lasted 
on until Hellenistic times’. (2) Traces of 
Solomonic work were found on the tell, 
‘including a building supported by a 
row of square stone monoliths, possibly 
a stable’. (3) In the ‘Camp Area’ during 
the Late Bronze Age ‘there appears to 
have been only a surface occupation, in 
tents or huts, which was brought to a 
close by a general conflagration’. (4) The 
last Canaanite city was destroyed by 
Joshua about 1400 B.c.: ‘the complete 
absence of Mykenaean specimens, as at 
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Fig. 1. Hazor, areas of excavation, 1955. 


Jericho, suggests a date of destruction 
about 1400 B. c.’ 

In the light of this evidence, historical, 
topographical and archaeological, it was 
decided to concentrate on the following 


objectives for the first of the four seasons 
projected: (1) Excavation of the Israelite 
levels of the tell. (2) Examination of the 
nature and character of the ‘Camp Area’ 
and its fortifications. 
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In accordance with these objectives five 
areas of work were chosen, two on the tell 
proper: Areas A and B, and three in the 
‘Camp Area’: Areas C, D and E (Fig. 1). 


Area A 


This area is in the centre of the tell and is 
the site of the row of stone pillars dis- 
covered by Garstang. Four strata of the 
Israelite II period (Iron II) have so far 
been uncovered. Stratum I, the buildings 
of which are badly preserved in this par- 
ticular spot, apparently belongs to the 
period of Assyrian rule after 732 B.c. 
Strata II-IV belong to the period of the 
Divided Monarchy. In stratum II the 
remains of five typical Israelite four-room 
houses were discovered, three having a 
row of stone pillars on one side of the 
courtyard. These houses were covered 
with a thick layer of debris and ashes, 
apparently from the destruction by Tig- 
lath-Pileser III. Of stratum III a smaller 
area was excavated, and two houses of 
similar plan were discovered, one of them 
re-using four pillars of the large building 
in stratum IV. The tops of the pillars 
were incorporated in the floors of the 
buildings of strata I-I]. Stratum IV, 
which belongs to the ninth century B.c., 
contains a large public building measuring 
about 2015 metres, in which stand two 
rows of nine stone pillars each (PI. 15 B). 
As the excavation is noc yet completed, 
the exact nature of this building is not 
known. It is clear, however, that it is not a 
stable, as was generally assumed follow- 
ing the discovery of one row of pillars by 
Garstang. Stratum IV is built on a thick 
burnt layer which may perhaps be assigned 
to the invasion of Ben Hadad of Damascus 
at the beginning of the ninth century B. c. 
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The pottery of strata II-IV has close 
parallels in the pottery of excavated sites in 
the Northern Kingdom of Israel, such as 
Megiddo, Samaria and Tell el-Farah (N). 
The large proportion of beautiful Samaria 
ware and Red Polished ware in all 
three strata is particularly interesting; 
the difference between this and the typical 
pottery of sites in Judah during the same 
period is very pronounced. A find of 
special artistic value is a bone handle 
upon which is carved a four-winged male 
figure, grasping in his hands the unrolled 
volutes of a ‘Tree of Life’ (Pl. 20 A). 


Area B 


Area B is the highest point of the tell, 
and overlooks the precipitous slopes of 
the narrow western edge. The configura- 
tion of the terrain, 3-4 metres higher than 
the general level of the tell, suggested a 
strategic character which has been proved 
to be true by the discovery of three 
superimposed fortresses, a city wall on the 
west and south, and a massive tower 
overlooking the entrance to the ‘Camp 
Area’ below it (PI. 16 A). 

Stratum I' contains a few parallel walls, 
founded upon and making use of the 
fortress of strata II and III. The plan of 
these walls is fragmentary. Undoubtedly 
post-Persian, this latest stratum of occu- 
pation on the tell seems to belong to the 
Hellenistic period; nowhere else on the 
tell have any Hellenistic remains been 
noticed. (It will be remembered that the 
‘plain of Hazor’ was mentioned in con- 
nection with Jonathan the Hasmonean.) 
Stratum II is a Persian re-occupation 


? It should be noted that in this provisional re- 
port every area has its own numeration of strata. 
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(5-4th century B.C.) of the fortress of 
stratum III. Many loci with Persian 
pottery and other objects were found 
on the floors in various rooms of the 
fortress. Stratum III comprises a large 
building some thirty metres square, with 
two long halls and a central courtyard 
surrounded by a belt of rooms. Door 
jambs and corners were built of ashlar, 
the rest of rubble (PI. 16 B). The building- 
plan is in the Assyrian style of the 8th-7th 
centuries B. c., manifested in other sites in 
Israel, such as buildings 1052 and 1369 
of stratum II] at Megiddo. This fortress of 
stratum III seems to belong to the period 
of Assyrian occupation by Tiglath Pileser 
III, corresponding to stratum I of area A. 
The fortress of stratum IV was uncovered 
only in outline during the first season. 
The walls are over two metres thick. The 
north-western corner of the fortress is 
connected with a city-wall, which sur- 
rounds it very closely on the west and 
south, leaving barely a metre between in 
the south-west corner. This stratum seems 
to correspond to strata II-IV of area A 
(9th-8th centuries B.c.), and shows at 
least one sub-period in the inner walls of 
the fortress. The city-wall on the west 
shows three buttresses and two recesses 
on its outer line. As mentioned before, 
it combines with the fortress on the 
northern side. The southern wall shows 
a different construction, which will be 
clarified in the coming season. Although 
itis a separate unit, the two-roomed tow- 
er on the north-west corner seems to 
belong to the same complex of fortifica- 
tions. It consists of massive walls and 
two compartments, and occupies the 
whole projecting north-west corner of 
the tell. 


Of especial value is a part of a round 
ivory box found in stratum IV, carved 
with a praying figure and a winged sphinx 
in the style of the Samaria and Nimrud 
ivories (PI. 20 B). 


Area C 


Area C is located at the south-western 
corner of the ‘Camp Area’ and the 
rampart. The excavation has revealed that 
the ‘Camp Area’, at least here and in 
areas Dand E was in fact acity. Four strata 
could be distinguished, of which the 
topmost was uncovered completely. It 
contained dwellings characterised by 
rooms opening on to a cobbled courtyard. 
This stratum was subdivided into two 
phases (Ia and Ib), and belongs to the 
Jate Bronze II period (13th century B.c.). 
Ibis satisfactorily dated by Mycenean IIIb 
pottery found on its floors (cf. Garstang’s 
conclusions mentioned above). Strata 
II-IV were discovered in a deep trench 
which reached virgin soil. Stratum II is 
still in the Late Bronze while strata II] and 
IV belong to Middle Bronze II. In the 
deep trench a part of an enclosing wall 
with well-made canalisation belonging to 
the lower strata came to light (Pl. 17 B). 

In order to clarify the character and 
date of the earthen rampart, a section 
connected with the excavated area was 
begun. The two-metre wide section 
showed that the rampart was composed 
of compact conglomerate material appar- 
ently taken from the dug-out fosse. The 
inside face of the rampart at its base was 
covered by a layer of stone which ap- 
peared to be connected with stratum Ia. 
Under this layer a temple was discovered 
and excavated, in which two phases were 
distinguished, the upper one connected 
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with stratum Ib of the dwelling area. 
The excavated part of the temple, which 
seems to be its ‘holy of holies’, consists 
of one room 2.5 x 3.5 metres in area, 
entered from the east. In the middle 
of the west wall, opposite the entrance, 
was a niche high above the floor. A row 
of 12 small stelae adorned the niche in 
the second phase of the building. The 
central stele is decorated with two raised 
hands in low relief, above which is an 
emblem consisting of a (sun?) disc within 
a crescent. On the right side of the niche 
was found a basalt statue of a male figure 
(deity) dressed in a long robe and seated 
on a stool, holding in its right hand a 
cup. It is well-proportioned, and is carved 
without emphasis on details. Beneath 
the last stele to the right was found a lion 
orthostate. The whole group, which bears 
some affinity with North Syria, has a 
distinct character of its own, and is unique 
in Palestine — indeed in the Near East. 
Much pottery from the LBII period was 
found at the foot of the niche (Pls. 18-19). 


Area D 


An area of about 1 dunam in the north- 
eastern sector of the ‘Camp Area’ was 
chosen for the investigation of the charac- 
ter and usage of those rocky terraces which 
showed signs of habitation. A good piece 
of clear stratification was found here in 
front of a rock-hewn chamber, producing 
(like area C) five strata from MB II to 
LB II (Pl. 17A). The first settlement 
(dwelling, cistern and tombs), was hewn 
out of the natural rock, and continued 
to be used at subsequent levels. The 
existence of cisterns for collecting rain- 
water at this early period is a new feature 
in Palestinian archaeology. The lowest 


strata apparently belong to the MB II, 
the upper two to the LB period. In the 
northern part of the area two kilns with 
interesting ventilation were found, prob- 
ably used for smelting copper. The most 
complete picture of the history of the 
area, a reflection in fact of the history of 
the whole ‘Camp Area’ or lower city, 
is to be inferred from the rich and varied 
contents of the three bottle-shaped cis- 
terns, one of which was well stratified. 
At the bottom of the latter, 8.6 metres 
deep, was a MB II level containing 
household vessels. At this level a rich 
Hyksos burial (Tell el-Yahudieh pottery, 
toggle pins, scarabs and amulets) was 
found. Immediately over the burial was 
a typical LB I level, and separated from 
it by a sterile layer a LB II level, the last 
in this cistern. This last level contained 
a great number of late and debased types 
of the carinated bowl, which seems to 
be characteristic of Hazor LB. A pottery 
mask, unparalleled except at Gezer, was 
found at this level (Pl. 20 D). The second 
cistern, re-used as a rubbish-pit in the 
LB II, contained the richest LB II deposit 
yet discovered at Hazor. The third cistern, 
which had plastered walls, contained a 
LB II burial accompanied by two beauti- 
ful Mycenean IIIb pyxides of the 13th 
century B.c. A sherd bearing two letters 
(/t) of the Canaanite script (similar to that 
on the Lachish ewer) was discovered 
in the LB II stratum of area D (PI. 20). 


Area E 


Following the sketch-plan of Garstang, 
which indicated a tomb in the rocky 
edge of the southern limit of the ‘Camp 
Aera’, we excavated a small area in this 
vicinity. The nature and stratification of 
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the site proved on the whole to be similar 
to D, with the same use of rock for habita- 
tions and cisterns. A bottle-shaped cistern 
was found here too, containing rich 
deposits, mainly from LB I. Most of the 
pottery showed traces of water sediments. 
An interesting new type of the LB | is a 
quatrefoil carinated bowl found in many 
specimens; it resembles certain Anatolian 
types. The LB II habitation period prod- 
uced the same types of pottery as in areas 
C and D. A massive wall built of 
somewhat polygonal stones was also 
discovered here. 


SUMMARY 


The main conclusions of the 1955 season 
may be summarised as follows: 

1. The city of Hazor during the MB 
and LB must have extended over the tell 


proper and within the ‘Camp Area’, 
which was probably a lower city. 


2. The last city within the ‘Camp 
Area’ came to an end in the 13th 
century B.C. 

3. While the existence of fortresses 
in the Persian and Hellenistic periods 
proves that Hazor’s strategic situation 
was partially exploited during these peri- 
ods, it was established that the last city 
on the tell belongs to the Assyrian period 
of occupation in the late 8th or early 7th 
centuries B. C. 

4. The number of strata from the 
period of the Divided Monarchy shows 
that the city was destroyed and rebuilt 
several times, prior to its destruction by 
Tiglath-Pileser III in 732 B.c. 


The 1956 season should start about the 
middle of July. 


(Communicated by the Hazor Expedition) 
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ARCHAEOLOGY : EXCAVATIONS 

Beersheba: Bir es-Safadi' 
La Se campagne de la Mission archéo- 
logique francaise 4 Beershéba (la 2e sur 
le site de Safadi) s'est déroulée du 28 
novembre 1955 au 15 janvier 1956, avec 
la participation de M. Henri de Conten- 
son et de Mile Thérése Josien, attachés 
de recherches au Centre National de la 
Recherche Scientifique, et d’assistants 
israéliens. Comme pour les précédentes 
campagnes, le Service des Antiquités a 
accordé son assistance, ainsi que le Mu- 
séum Haarets de Tel-Aviv et la Munici- 
palité de Beershéba. 

D'un particulier intérét cette année 
est un nouveau type d’habitation dont la 
pattie souterraine est précédée par une 
avant-cour, sorte de cuvette de 8 m. de 
diamétre creusée dans le loess jusqu’a 2 m. 
de profondeur et dont le fond va en 
s’élevant en pente douce vers le sud tan- 
dis qu'il se redresse brusquement au nord 
et al'ouest en une paroi verticale, offrant 
une excellente protection contre les vents 
de cette direction. Le sol de la cour est 
creusé de nombreux bassins et de silos 
en cloche, tandis que des foyers successifs 
ont profondément brilé et noirci la paroi 
occidentale jusqu’a hauteur de la surface 
ancienne de la colline. Prés du foyer, 
s‘ouvre dans la paroi un tunnel donnant 
accés a la partie souterraine de I'habita- 
tion. Cette ordonnance est observée ici 
pour la premiére fois. 

Le remplissage de la dépression que 
constituait la cour présente trois sols 
distincts, chacun d’eux avec ses instal- 


’ Cf. IEJ, 5,1955, pp. 125-126. 
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lations propres. Le plus récent est encore 
antérieur aux maisons rectangulaires sur 
fondations de pierre du niveau supérieur 
(IV). Par ailleurs, un des silos de la cour 
a percé accidentellement en dessous le 
plafond d’une galerie souterraine, |’ou- 
verture étant ensuite obturée avec de 
grandes dalles; de ce fait, la galerie 
souterraine (et le groupe auquel elle ap- 
partient) est ou contemporaine des in- 
stallations de la cour, ou plus ancienne. 

Ce groupe souterrain dont |’explora- 
tion n’a pu étre achevée cette année est 
extrémement curieux. II s’agit, a plus de 
4 m. sous la surface de la colline, d'un 
réseau de spacieuses galeries (il est pres- 
que possible d’y circuler debout) oi !’on 
accéde par plusieurs puits; une seule 
chambre jusqu’ici a été rencontrée pour 
plus de 30 m. de tunnels. A un carrefour, 
bien dégagé, s’élevait une petite cons- 
truction carrée, en pierres et briques 
crues supportant un petit foyer dont la 
flamme devait étre visible des trois gale- 
ries; cette construction masquait l’entrée 
en contrebas d’une quatriéme galerie non 
encore dégagée. Il est peu probable, en- 
core que des silos s’ouvrent dans le sol 
des galeries, que ce groupe souterrain ait 
été habité. 

Parmi les nombreux greniers et silos 
fouillés en surface, deux contenaient des 
sépultures d’adultes bien préservées. 
L'une était celle d'un homme jeune, cou- 
ché sur le cété droit, jambes repliées, les 
mains ramenées devant la face; la man- 
dibule manque et un outil en silex était 
placé dans la bouche. L’autre sépulture, 
multiple, comprenait, déposés 4 la fois et 
dans cet ordre, un homme couché sur le 
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dos, jambes et bras écartés, le crane troué 
au sommet du front; un enfant de 14-15 
ans dans une position analogue, et une 
femme reposant sur le cété gauche, jam- 
bes fléchies. Aucun mobilier n’accom- 
pagnait ces trois squelettes, complets. 
Plusieurs squelettes de nouveaux-nés en 
différents endroits paraissent avoir été 
simplement jetés dans des silos désaffec- 
tés. 

L’étude de l’abondant matériel osseux 
des deux derniéres campagnes, par Mile 
Josien, n'a pas modifié sensiblement les 
résultats déja exposés dans son précédent 
article (EJ, 5, 1955, pp. 246-256). 

Parmi les trouvailles diverses faites au 
cours de cette campagne, il faut signaler, 
avec des objects déja connus (masses 
d’armes, palettes et pendentifs en roche 
dure, pierres tendres portant incisées des 
marques diverses, galets coloriés, colliers 
de perles en fritte, coquillages perforés, 
etc.), plusieurs piéces en ivoire, dont 
un petit vase sphérique, une plaquette 
ovale avec perforations au centre et a la 
periphérie, et une grosse perle, trouvés 
ensemble sur le sol d'une habitation. 
Egalement une téte féminine en ivoire, 
haute de 0,05 m., ayant appartenu a une 
statuette du méme type que celle trouvée 
l'an dernier, et d’un remarquable travail. 
Nous pouvons imaginer le corps de cette 
statuette d’aprés une épingle en os a téte 
ornée, figurant une femme nue, les bras 
le long du corps, les mains 4 la ceinture, 
dans la méme attitude que celle de la 
grande figurine masculine; la région pu- 
bienne est marquée d’un grand nombre 
de petites perforations. Par leur style, ces 
figurines se rattachent bien 4 toutes les 
autres sculptures sur os et sur ivoire de 
Beershéba, qui se révéle comme un centre 


artistique indépendant ou les sculpteurs, 
tout en empruntant leurs thémes 4 
l'Egypte prédynastique, n’en font pas 
moins preuve d’originalité. 

(Communiqué par J. Perrot) 


Jerusalem 


A Jewish burial cave was discovered early 
in 1956 in Alfasi Street, Rehavia Quarter. 
It was cleared under the direction of 
M. Dothan and L.Y. Rahmani of the 
Department of Antiquities. The tomb 
consists of a rock-cut passage 19.5 m. 
long and two burial chambers. The pas- 
sage begins with a corridor (8.85 by 
4.5 m.). This is followed by a rock-cut 
forecourt entered by an arched door built 
of ashlar. After this comes a court, almost 
square (4.6 by 4.5 m.), at the back of 
which is a porched hall roofed with rock. 
The porch consists of a central column 
built of stone drums; it has a moulded 
base and a Doric capital, and it is flank- 
ed by two antae attached to the side 
walls. The walls and floors of the whole 
complex are covered with fine white plas- 
ter. The hall behind the porch has paint- 
ings in black on its plastered walls. On 
the west wall are drawings representing 
a war-galley pursuing and attacking a 
merchant ship and another galley. On the 
back wall are two inscriptions, one in 
square-script Aramaic, the other in Greek. 
The former seems to refer to the family 
buried in the tomb, the latter to contain 
a phrase of encouragement; neither has 
so far been fully deciphered. To the 
left of the Aramaic inscription there is a 
drawing of a crouching deer. The south 
wall bears several graftiti representing the 
seven-branched candlestick (menorah) on 
a base; these are apparently among the 
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earliest such representations. The burial 
chambers proper are two in number: one, 
entered by a door in the west wall of the 
hall, is in two storeys, the upper contain- 
ing eight kokhim, each closed by a stone 
door. The lower pit in the centre of this 
chamber had two dokhim, one walled up. 
In one of these lower burials a secondary 
burial was associated with some coins of 
Tiberius, thus providing a terminus ante 
quem for the burial. The other chamber, 
entered through a low opening in the 
back wall of the hall, served apparent- 
ly as a depository for bones. It also 
contained pottery and lamps. The dat- 
able remains in both chambers include 
several early Hasmonean coins; these and 
the pottery and lamps assign the begin- 
ning of the burials to the Maccabean 
period. The tomb was robbed in ancient 
times and then suffered a heavy earth- 
quake. This and other earlier finds in the 
vicinity suggest that the necropolis of 
Jewish Jerusalem extended much further 
in a westerly direction than was formerly 
supposed. The representation of the sea 
battle is of special interest in connection 
with what we know of the maritime activ- 
ities of the Hasmoneans. 

(Communicated by M. Dothan and Y. L. Rahmani) 


Masada 


In March 1956 the activities of the Joint 
Expedition of the Hebrew University, the 
Israel Exploration Society, and the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities were resumed for a 
fortnight under the direction of Dr. Y. 
Aharoni and Mr. S. Guttman. The circular 
construction on the middle terrace was 
cleared down to bed-rock and the area 
behind it investigated; some points left 
in doubt in the hypostyle hall on the low- 


est terrace were cleared up and a trial 
sounding made in the store-houses. A 
report on this short season will be in- 
cluded in the report on the Masada survey 
to be published in a forthcoming issue 
of this Journal. 


Beth She'arim.' 


The 1955 expedition of the Israel Explo- 
ration Society directed by Dr. N. Avigad, 
worked in two areas. On the south-west- 
ern part of the hill-top a wall of about 
40 m. in length was cleared, the existence 
of which had been known from Prof. 
Mazar’s investigations in 1940. It was 
built of dressed stones with broad edges, 
and may be the wall of a big public build- 
ing from the end of the 2nd or the be- 
ginning of the 3rd century A. D. It is as- 
sumed that this spacious and commanding 
part of the hill was the site of the most 
important buildings of the city. 

The main work of the expedition was 
done in the catacombs. Three new cata- 
combs were discovered, of which two are 
particularly interesting. 


Catacomb No. 19 consists of a small court- 
yard and three small burial chambers of 
the type usual at Beth She‘arim. One of 
the lintels is most remarkable: on it is 
carved the head of a man, with a menorah 
engraved alongside and the inscription 
‘of Socrates’ in Greek. Of the Greek 
epitaphs in this catacomb, ‘Benjamin son 
of Julius, dealer in textiles’, and ‘Sebarias 
son of Sabinios, master dyer’, are worthy 
of notice. 


Catacomb No. 20 is the largest of the cata- 
combs unearthed so far at Beth She'‘arim. 


1 Cf. IEJ, 5, 1955, pp. 205-239. 
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Most of the facade is destroyed, but the 
remains found indicate that it was arca- 
ded, with three arches built of dressed 
stones, Over aS many Openings. The cave 
itself consists of a long central hall with 
other halls and chambers branching off 
it, the longest being a »ut 50 metres. 
Arcosolia and small niches are cut in the 
walls. The ordinary burials in this cata- 
comb were, however, made in stone 
sarcophagi, over a hundred of which were 
found in the chambers. These sarcophagi 
are unusually big (some attaining a length 
of 2.5 m.) and correspondingly heavy; 
unfortunately, all had been broken open 
by grave-robbers. Many of them are adorn- 
ed with reliefs of garlands, bulls’ heads, 
eagles, lions, geometrical patterns, etc. 
Of special interest is the picture of a 
bearded human face carved on one of the 
sarcophagi. All these motifs show the 
influence of Roman art, although they are 
executed in the popular Jewish style pre- 
vailing in Palestine at that time. A purely 
Jewish motif appears in the menorah 
carved on one of the sarcophagi. From 
remains found here it seems that this 
catacomb once contained marble sar- 
cophagi too, adorned with sculptures, 
broken up and removed since. 

Eight Hebrew inscriptions were found 
in catacomb No. 20, two of them incom- 
plete and faded; there were also two 
epitaphs in Greek and three Greek graf- 
fiti added by later visitors. One of the 
Hebrew inscriptions mentions two young 
girls from a rabbinical family buried there. 
Another speaks of two rabbis buried in 
separate coffins; they are called kedoshim 
(‘holy ones’). A third ends ‘Blessed be 
the memory of the righteous’. 

(Communicated by N. Avigad) 


ISRAEL EXPLORATION SOCIETY 
ELEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Tiv'on, 2-5 October 1955 


The Convention was opened by H. E. the 
President of Israel in the presence of 
the Prime Minister Mr. M. Sharett, the 
Chief of Staff Maj.-Gen. M. Dayan, Min- 
isters, Members of the Knesseth, Heads 
of National Institutions, and over one 
thousand participants. After the opening 
address by the President, greetings were 
conveyed to the Convention by Maj.-Gen. 
M. Dayan, by Mr. S. Yeivin on behalf of 
the Minister of Education and Culture, 
by Mr. M. Kol on behalf of the Jewish 
Agency, and by Mr. M. Namir on behalf 
of the General Federation of Labour. 
Prof. N. Glueck greeted the Convention 
on behalf of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research, the Hebrew Union 
College and the Jewish Institute of Reli- 
gion, and gave a summary of his survey 
work in the Negev. 

Dr. Y. YApiN then lectured on the ex- 
cavations at Hazor (cf. pp. 120-125). 

In the Second Session Prof. N. H. Tur- 
Sinai lectured on The Ten Tribes and the 
Biblical Tradition from Judah. He analysed 
the struggle between the unifying idea of 
the Israelite religion in the biblical period 
and the importance of the symbol of a 
Messiah from the House of David in fos- 
tering this union. Dr. D. H. K. AMIRAN 
spoke on The Geography of Lower Galilee 
and the ‘Emeq Jezreel Plain. After analysing 
the structure of the area, divided into 
mountains and basins in the west, and 
basaltic plateaus in the east, the lecturer 
described the mountains with their four 


parallel ridges running from west to east, 
with alluvial plains (of successively higher 
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level from south to north) between them. 
The annual inundation of the plains 
resulted in malaria and depopulation and 
opened the way for Beduin inroads. With 
the new colonization by Jews the plains 
had been drained and land holdings uni- 
fied. They are now taking the lead in the 
cultivation of new industrial crops, e.g. 
cotton and sugar beet, while the moun- 
tains are still mostly devoted to tree crops 
and grains. 

Dr. Y. AHARON! lectured on The Israelite 
Settlement in Galilee in Biblical Times. He 
discussed the problem of whether the 
occupation of Galilee was a sudden or a 
gradual process. Egyptian sources from the 
14th century B.c. onwards mention Isra- 
elite tribes in the north; archaeological 
survey has shown two areas of Canaanite 
tells (in Lower Galilee and north of the 
Achzib Valley) which connected the 
Jordan Valley with the Phoenician coast. 
The mountains between were empty, 
and here the author discovered a dense 
Iron Age (i.e. Israelite) settlement. It 
appears therefore that the tribes infiltrated 
into this territory; their expansion came 
after the Egyptian decline and the defeat 
of Canaanite Hazor in the battles of the 
Kishon and the Waters of Merom (fol- 
lowing Prof. Mazar, the speaker preferred 
this order). The Israelite settlement of the 
Galilee mountains did not cease with the 
Assyrian conquest of 732 B.c. but contin- 
ued into the times of the Second Temple. 

The Third Session of the Convention 
was held at the Beth She'arim excavations. 
Dr. J. W. HIRSCHBERG gave an account of 
the Himyaritic Inscriptions found in the ex- 
cavations and of the connection between 
this South Arabian Kingdom and Israel. 
Dr.N. AviGaD then summed up the results 


of the 1955 campaign at Beth-She'arim 
(see pp. 128-129 above). Dr. A. Ursac 
lectured on Rabbi Judah the Patriarch and 
his Times. The lecturer described the efforts 
of the Patriarch to revive Jewish national 
life in Eretz Israel, to extend its area, to 
maintain relations with the diaspora as 
well as with the Roman authorities, to 
improve economic conditions, to reorgan- 
ize the law-courts, schools and public 
authorities, and to impose on the world 
of the rabbis — while protecting their 
privileged status — the unifying action of 
his codification of tradition which has 
become the Mishnah. His success in all 
these fields was to a large extent due to 
his personality, which combined authority 
with personal modesty, ‘learning with 
greatness’, in a manner not witnessed in 
Israel since Moses the lawgiver. 

The lectures were followed by a visit to 
the Beth She'arim excavations, including 
the newly-discovered catacomb No. 20, 
the ‘Cave of the Sarcophagi’. 

In the Fourth Session Dr. A. MALAMAT 
lectured upon Gideon and the Midianites. 
After describing Midianite origins and 
tribal structure according to the Bible 
and the newly discovered Mari letters, the 
lecturer explained how Gideon overcame 
by his night attack the numerical superior- 
ity of his enemies and their use of camel 
warfare. The passage in Judges vii, 4 ff. 
describing Gideon’s selection of 300 men 
was explained as a test of avoidance of 
sound at the intake of water, thus deter- 
mining fitness for night warfare. Mrs. 
RUTH AmiRAN then spoke on Megiddo in 
the Israelite Period and Mr. M. Avi-YONAH 
on Jewish Galilee in the Period of the Second 
Temple and After. In continuing the story 
on settlement told by Dr. Aharoni, the 
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lecturer stressed the survival of the Jewish 

population in the central mountainous 

district of Galilee up to the gates of Acre; 

the Assyrian depopulation affected mainly 

the fertile plains, which continued to be 

royal domain as they may already have 

been under the Israelite monarchy(witness 

the story of Naboth). The Hasmonean 

‘conquest’ was thus in reality a re-attach- 

ment, and this explains the rapid Juda- 

ization of Galilee. The maintainance of 
the Jewish stronghold there after a. D. 135 

is best explained by the persistence of 
the Jewish peasant in guarding his soil. 

Dr. I. ScHATTNER then spoke on The Haifa 
Bay and Plain. These two features form 
one geographic entity (chor) because of 
their common tectonic origin and their 
closed shape. The distinct geological for- 
mation of the plain (dunes followed by 
alluvial land) and the peculiar direction, 
meanders and complicated issue of its 
two rivers, the Kishon and the Na‘aman, 
enhance this duality. The swampy char- 
acter of the plain has restricted settle- 
ment in the past to its maritime or hilly 
fringe. Mr. Y. KARMON spoke on The Roads 
of Lower Galilee and the Plains. After stres- 
sing the importance of the Jezreel gap in 
east-west communications and describ- 
ing the physical obstacles on the roads 
and the lines indicated by nature, the lec- 
turer analysed the roads historically, and 
the changes imposed by history in their 
importance as the centres of culture passed 
from Egypt and Babylonia to Greece and 
Rome. He concluded by describing the 
gradual revival of the road network of 
Lower Galilee in modern times and the 
reasons for the construction of the various 
roads, and sketched out the needs for the 
future. 


In the Fifth Session H. E. President 
I. Ben-Zvi spoke on The Druze Community 
in Israel, stressing its fidelity to its tradi- 
tions and its links with the Jews before 
and after the establishment of the State 
(cf. also IEJ, 4, 1954, pp. 65-76). Mr. 
J. Wertz followed with an address on 
Movements, Institutions and Personalities in 
the Settlement of Lower Galilee. He comme- 
morated Joshua Hankin, Haim Margalith- 
Kalvarisky, E. Krause, A. Ruppin, A. 
Ettinger, 1. Wilensky, the pioneer founders 
of the various settlements, and described 
the ideal of collective settlement, the 
watchmen’s organization, and the redemp- 
tion of the Jezreel Valley by the Jewish Na- 
tional Fund. Brigadier M. CARMEL then 
described The Struggle for Galilee in the 
War of Liberation. 

On the third day participants had a 
choice of two excursions, one to Megid- 
do, Sepphoris and the Beth Netophah 
Basin, and the other to Yotvath (Jota- 
pata), Sepphoris and Beth Netophah. 

The Sixth and last Session of the 
Convention was devoted to reports on 
the excavations in Israel in the past year. 

The Convention closed with a visit to 
the Hazor excavations. 


VARIA 
Publications: The Department of Antiqui- 
ties has issued the first number of a new 
Journal called ‘Atigot, in separate Hebrew 
and English editions (140 pp., 12 Pls.). 


Congresses: Prof. B. Mazar, President of 
the Hebrew University, attended the Con- 
ference of Chancellors, Presidents and 
Rectors of the Universities of the World 
held in connection with the International 
Festival at Edinburgh, in August 1955. 
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Mr. M. Avi-Yonah represented the He- 
brew University at the Tenth International 
Congress on Byzantine Studies, held at 
Istanbul in September 1955; he read a pa- 
per on The Economics of Byzantine Palestine. 
Lectures: The Israel Exploration So- 
ciety, in collaboration with the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities, has continued its 
series of lectures to the Archaeological 
Study Circle in Jerusalem. Mr. S. Yeivin, 
Director of the Department, spoke on his 
excavations at Caesarea, Dr. N. Avigad 
on Beth She‘arim and Dr. Y. Yadin and 
other members of the Hazor expedition 
on the first campaign at that site. The two 
latter lectures were held, by permission 
of the President and Mrs. Ben-Zvi, at the 
Presidential Residence. 


Prizes: The Israel Prizes for 1956, presen- 
ted on Independence Day, included prizes 
to Prof. N. H. Tur-Sinai and Dr. Y. Yadin 
in Jewish Studies; Dr. Y. Talmon in Social 
Sciences; Rabbi Y. B. M. Abramsky in 
Torah Literature; Prof. A. H. Fraenkel 
in Exact Sciences; Prof. E. Wertheimer 
in Medical Sciences; Prof. M. Aschner 
and M. Winick in Natural Sciences. 
The Bialik Prize in Jewish Studies was 
awarded in December 1955 to Mr. M. 
Avi-Yonah and Mr. S. Yeivin for the first 
volume of their Antiquities of Israel. 


Personal News: Dr. D. H. K. Amiran has 
been appointed Director of the Research 
Council of Israel. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. D. Ayalon and Dr. U. Heyd, Lec. | 


turers in the Oriental Institute of the 
Hebrew University, have been promoted 
to Associate Professorships. 

Prof. Jean Gottmann of the University 
of Paris and the Institute for Advanced 
Study, Princeton, is serving at the He- 
brew University as Visiting Professor in 
Geography for the summer term of 1956, 
under the exchange programme spon- 
sored by the Government of France. 

The following Turkish scholars were 
guests of the Hebrew University and 
lectured on the geography and archaeolo- 
gy of Turkey: Dr. Sirri Ering of the 
Department of Geography of the Univer- 
sity of Istanbul in December 1955, and 
Professor Tahsin Ozgii¢ and Dr. Nimet 


Ozgiig of the Department of Archaeo- 


logy of the University of Ankara in May 
1956. 

Dr. P. Kahane of the Department of 
Antiquities, who was in charge of the 
exhibition From the Land of the Bible, has 
returned to Jerusalem. The exhibition 
was arranged by the Association of the 
Israel Museums and the American Fund 
for Israel Institutions with the assistance 
of the Department of Antiquities and a 
number of private collectors. From the 
Land of the Bible was shown first at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York in 1953 and subsequently at Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, The Hague, London, 
Stockholm and Oslo. 
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REVIEWS 


De Vaumas, E.: Le Liban (Montagne liba- 
naise, Bekaa, Anti-Liban, Hermon, Haute 
Galilée libanaise): étude de géographie phy- 
sique. Paris: Firmin-Didot (56, rue Jacob), 
1954. 30 22 cm. 3 vols.: I. Texte: 367 
pp., 47 figs., bibliographie pp. 319-327; 
Il. Planches: 8 plates; III. Album de 
photographies: 121 plates. 7500 fr. 

Geographical literature on the Near 
East is sadly deficient both in chorogra- 
phic integrations of well-defined regions 
and in general regional analyses. This 
deficiency is far too great to be explained 
away by difficulties of access. The study 
under review takes first place among those 
on the geomorphology of the Near East, 
alongside Professor Hassan Awad’s La 
montagne du Sinai central (Cairo, 1951). 
The achievements of the French school 
in regional geography are outstanding, 
which makes it the more unfortunate that 
the Lebanon and Syria have attracted so 
few French geographers, despite these 
countries’ prolonged cultural relations 
with France. Among the very few serious 
works on this most interesting area, 
Raymond Thoumin’s Géographie humaine 
de la Syrie centrale (1936) and the late 
Jacques Weulersse’s various papers and 
especially his Le pays des Alaouites (1940) 
are well remembered. 


The author of the present work, a 
thesis presented to the University of Paris, 
has been engaged in fundamental research 
on the Lebanon for many years. He has 
published among other studies a series 
of papers on the coastal geomorphology 
and classification of marine terraces of the 
area,' and recently summed up his conclu- 
sions on the geography of the population 
of the Lebanon.” These earlier studies are 
now followed by a full-scale investigation 
of the physical geography of the Lebanon, 
and in particular its geomorphology. 

Le Liban is planned and presented 
on a large scale. The large text vol- 
ume is accompanied by a folder con- 
taining eight plates. These contain maps 
and cross-sections at 1: 200,000 illustrat- 
ing the chapters on geomorphology, and 
a series of maps at 1:100,000 giving 
details of marine terraces. A hydrographic 
map at 1: 400,000 is enclosed as well. 
Volume III of the work, which follows 
a precedent set by Weulersse, is a most 
laudable, useful and beautiful addition. 

It contains 121 plates of 273 carefully 
selected and exquisitely reproduced pho- 
tographs illustrating the countryside of 
the Lebanon and its physical features. 
Many of the pictures are air photographs. 
These views, carefully annotated in the 


1 Sur les terrasses d’abrasion marine du littoral libanais et leur déformation, C.r. Ac. Sc., Paris, 223, 
1946, pp. 160-162; Les terrasses d’abrasion marine de la céte libanaise, Bull. soc. géogr. Egypte, 22, 
1947, pp.21-85; Sur les terrasses d’abrasion marine de la région de Lattaquié (Syrie), C. r. Ac. 
Sc., Paris, 237, 1953, pp. 1266-1268; Sur les terrasses d’abrasion marine des régions de Djebié et 
de Tartous (Syrie), ibid., 237, 1953, pp. 1343-1344; Les terrasses d’abrasion marine de la céte 
syrienne, Rev. de géogr. alpine, 42, 1954, pp. 633-664. 

? La répartition de la population au Liban: introduction 4 la géographie humaine de la Répu- 
blique libanaise, Bull. soc. géogr. Egypte, 26, 1953, pp. 5-75. 
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text volume (pp. 335-360), enliven the scending to the Mediterranean. The broad 
story and bring the fine landscape anticlinal structure is complicated by a 
of the Lebanon and its interesting geo- number of faults, some of considerable 
morphological features home to the throw, and by superimposed secondary 
reader. The author and his publishers are folds. These facts are amply borne out by 
to be congratulated on the publication of some twenty cross-sections (planches II, 
the album of photographs as a separate III), which show the great intensity of 
volume, which greatly facilitates the study folding in the Lebanon Mountains proper 
of the photographs together with the and a considerable weakening of fold- 
relevant passages of text. ing intensity both towards the north, 
M. de Vaumas begins his treatise by the plains of Akkar and Homs, and the 
reminding his readers of the basically south, the Lebanese section of Upper 
mountainous character of the Lebanon. Galilee. The author stresses both in the 
The highest mountain group of the Near text and in his structural map (planche !) 
East, mountainous in both structure and the continuity of the main structural axis 
relief, the climatic switchboard of the of the Eastern Mediterranean mountain 
Syrian Desert, the chdteau d'eau for the complex, of which Mount Lebanon is but 
main rivers of the Levant, its vegetation one link: it continues from the Ansariyeh 
highly original and of sharply asymmet- Mountains in the north to ‘Emeq Jezreel 
rical distribution, its land intensively in the south, and in fact further into 
settled and cultivated—this is the small the northern Negev, as the author has 
Lebanese Republic. stated elsewhere.* This axis reaches its 
The first chapter, summarizing the highest location in the Lebanon and 
stratigraphic history and lithological com- plunges down both towards the Akkar 
position of the material, is followed by Plain and the Litani Valley and Upper 
two chapters on the structural geology. Galilee beyond it. 
The author conceives of the Lebanon as Taking up an interpretation advanced 
a large anticlinorium in which two dis- by Dubertret but elaborating it far more, 
tinct types of fold may be distinguished. M. de Vaumas maintains that most of 
One is deep seated, going down to the the rift valley between the Lebanon and 
lower sedimentary cover and including Anti-Lebanon systems is not a rift valley 
the Jurassic, while shallower folds affect at all but a synclinal valley. This leads 
the upper sedimentary cover only (Upper him to the astonishing statement: ‘La 
Cretaceous and Tertiary). The latest oro- fracture libano-syrienne n’existe plus au 
genic movements are dated between the Sud du Litani.’ (p. 82) He only readmits 
Plaisancian and the Tyrrhenian. The broad the existence of a rift valley further south 
fold structure is distinctly asymmetrical, in what he calls, for etymologically’ un- 
the eastern flank towards the Beqa‘a being known reasons, /a fracture transjordanien- 
much steeper than the western one de- ne (p. 106). This conception is illustrated 


* La structure du Proche-Orient: essai de synthése, Bu/l. soc. géogr. Egypte, 23, 1950, pp. 265-320; 
Le Negeb: étude morphologique, ibid., 26, 1953, pp. 119-163. 
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in the cross-sections and the structur- 
aland geomorphological maps. It would 
be interesting to check the evidence on 
which this opinion rests. It is certainly 
not field evidence, which flatly and 
clearly contradicts such an interpretation, 
at least in Upper Galilee, as anyone can 
see for himself by visiting the western 
slopes of the Huleh Basin. 

Chapters IV to VI treat of the geomor- 
phology. They give an admirable analysis 
of the polycyclic erosion surfaces, the 
earliest elements of which are dated by 
the author as post-Eocene. As shown 
on the geomorphological map (planche 
V1), these surfaces may be traced to 
1400m. on the Mediterranean flank and 
up to 2300m. on the eastern flank. 
Lithology and structure naturally influence 
surface features as well. This and the 
deep erosive dissection of a mountain 
complex between the sea and the rift 
valley form an amazing variety of mor- 
phological features. The photographs 
give an excellent illustration of the con- 
trast between the deep erosional relief 
and the flat surfaces above it. 

_ Special attention is paid to karstic 
forms, abundant in the calcareous mate- 
rial forming the Lebanon (where rainfall 
exceeds 1500 mm. per annum), and there 
is a detailed discussion of littoral forms 
and their development (chapter V). As 
illustrated in three maps at 1: 100,000 
(planches V-VII), three terraces can be 
clearly distinguished. The lowest one, 
at 15-20 m. elevation, could be mapped 
along 95 per cent of the Lebanese coast, 
the middle one at about 60 m. was traced 


along 39 per cent of the coast, while the 
highest terrace is traceable along 32 per 
centof the Lebanese coastline atan average 
elevation of 100m. The author brings 
most interesting evidence of deformation 
of the upper and middle littoral terraces 
by the last pre-Tyrrhenian phases of 
orogeny. 

The author considers the important 
question of the Pleistocene glaciation of 
the Lebanon. Although lack of time pre- 
vented him from thoroughly analysing 
all the possible field evidence, he thinks 
that Lebanon, Anti-Lebanon and Hermon 
were not glaciated and considers this 
conclusion to be well founded. 

The geomorphological section of the 
book ends with a detailed morphometric 
analysis providing quantitative documen- 
tation for the conclusions on surface 
features. 

This important investigation would 
have gained by concentration on its main 
subject, geomorphology. The subsequent 
chapters on climate, hydrography and 
vegetation do not reach the high standard 
of the geomorphological section. Only 
78 pages are devoted to them, as against 
197 on geomorphology. The treatment 
of climate is the most inadequate, with 
a mere 16 pages devoted to it. 

The study is concluded by a well- 
reasoned regional division of the Lebanese 
Republic and its various subregions. 

With Le Liban, M. de Vaumas has 
set a standard of scholarship and of 
presentation, which it will be difficult 
to match in studies on other areas of 
the Near East. 

D.H. K. AMIRAN 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Tue Epitor, 
IsRAEL EXPLORATION JOURNAL. 


Sir, 

In the Journal, Vol. 5, 1955, page 125, 
under ‘Notes and News’ dealing with the 
Dead Sea Scrolls mention was made of ‘an 
unopened scroll identified by Prof. H. M. 
Orlinsky as the apocryphal Book of La- 
mech...’ This was an error which was un- 
fortunately not corrected in a subsequent 
issue of the Journal (Vol.5, No.4, p.274). 

The simple facts are these: On 1 July 
1954, Dr. Yigael Yadin asked me to go 
over and identify the four Scrolls, in the 
possession of the Syrian Metropolitan 
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Mar Athanasius Yeshue Samuel, which he 
was planning to purchase as Israel na- 
tional property. I spent several hours ex- 
amining from beginning to end the three 
open scrolls (the Isaiah Scroll, the so-call- 
ed Manual of Discipline, and the pesher 
on Habakkuk). Obviously I could not 
identify the unopened scroll without read- 
ing it. It is a fact that several scholars 
did identify the text that they had never 
seen of the scroll that had not been opened 
as the apocryphal Book of Lamech; 1 was 
never among those who made this rather 
premature identification. 
Yours faithfully, 
Pror. Harry M. ORLINSKyY 
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PLATE 9 
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BETH SHE'ARIM EPIGRAM A: The inscription. 


B: General view, looking west. 
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B: Cruciform stone. C: Lamp with Christian inscription in Greek. 
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PLATE 11 


A: Outer apse wall. 


3 B: Part of west wall. 


C: Arabic (left and centre) 
and Byzantine (right) jar 
handle stamps. 
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PLATE 12 


1-3, 8—Sherds from stratum II; 


7—Do., stratum III; 


6—-Spatulae; 9—Weight, stratum IV. 


4—Arrow heads: 5—Do., stratum V: 
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A: Cypriote sherds 
(stratum V). 


B: Sherds with triangular 


decoration 


{ (strata 1V-V). 


C: Attic sherds 
(stratum IV). 
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PLATE 14 


A 
B 


A-C: Sherds from stratum V. 
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PLATE 15 


B: Area A. Public building with two rows of pillars. 9th century B.C. 
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PLATE 16 


i 
| A: Are 


B: Area B. Fortress of level HI, looking west. 
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A: Area B. General view, looking east. 


| PLATE 17 


AZOR EXCAVATIONS AT HAZOR 


| A: Area D. Tembs and houses; Middle and Late Bronze Age. B: Area C. 


PLATE 18 


A: 


Area C. The temple. 


B: 

Area C. The temple. 
Figure of deity and 
row of stelae, 
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PLATE 19 


B: The lion orthostate. 
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A: Bone handle with carvings. Area A, level III. 
9th-8th century B.c. (Viewed from four sides). 


C: Two letters, /t, painted on sherd. Area C. 
Late Bronze II. 


B: Carved ivory box. Area B, level IV. 9th- 
Sth century B.C. 


D- Pottery mask. Area D. Late Bronze II. 
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